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EDITOR'S  NOTEBOOK 


The  Manchester  Guardian  Weekly 
carries  a  regular  column  of  English- 
countryside  lore.  The  writer,  Ralph 
Whitlock,  is  in  his  seventies  or  eight- 
ies, part  of  a  generation  that  has  kept  its  ties 
to  family  farms  and  villages.  The  irony  is  that 
The  Guardian  Weekly  targets  British  ex-pa- 
triot readers,  people  whose  longing  for  home 
keeps  Whitlock' s  column  alive. 

Sometimes  Whitlock  writes  about  conver- 
sations with  his  great-grandfather's  ghost, 
whom  he  meets  near  the  garden  wall.  The 
ghost  speaks  of  fairies  and  elves,  spirits  of 
the  local  woods  that  influence  the  harvest 
and  the  birth  of  lambs  and  calves.  He  speaks 
with  a  knowledge  of  place  that  is  particular 
and  in  language  that  is  particular  too,  full 
of  ancient  words  and  rhythms.  The  ghost 
comes  from  a  time  when  survival  depended 
on  intimate  involvement  with  nature  and 
when  English  was  a  language  with  roots, 
instead  of  the  common  currency  of  today's 
mass  culture. 

Mass  culture  and  mobility  have  over- 
whelmed our  sense  of  place.  We  leave  home 
to  follow  an  education  and  then  a  job.  Tel- 
evision becomes  our  neighbourhood. 
We  are  a  steadily  more  rootless  and 


secular  society,  and  a  society — perhaps  not 
coincidentally — in  environmental  trouble. 
Someone  asked  American  poet  and  environ- 
mentalist Gary  Snyder  what  we  should  do 
to  get  out  of  environmental  crisis.  He  said: 
"Stay  put." 

This  issue  of  Environment  Views  is  about  find- 
ing our  roots  in  the  earth.  Some  people  say  these 
roots  are  mystical,  that  they  come  from  a  "bone- 
deep  relationship"  to  our  natural  surroundings, 
as  Stan  Rowe  puts  it  in  his  article. 

Others  see  our  connection  to  the  earth  emerg- 
ing in  a  less  visceral  and  more  systematic  way, 
as  part  of  a  realization  that  we  are  dependent  on 
the  earth  for  survival  and  that  we  should,  for  the 
sake  of  everyone,  take  care  of  it. 

These  are  two  very  different  ways  of 
putting  down  roots,  but  the  result  is  the 
same.  Both  stewards  and  mystics  turn  off  the 
TV,  pay  more  attention  to  their  surroundings 
and  try  to  take  better  care  of  the  corner  of 
the  earth  where  they  live. 

Lynn  Zwicky  is  an  Edmonton  writer  and 
researcher  who  specializes  in  environmental 
issues. 
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Back  to  the  Garden 

Can  Christianity  take  root  in  the  earth? 


'JO 


Sunset  near  Waterton  National  Park. 


In  the  spring  of  1989,  Edmonton  Parks 
and  Recreation  asked  me  to  co-ordinate 
an  ecumenical  religious  service  for 
World  Environment  Day.  We  invited  all 
the  synagogues  and  churches  in  town,  as 
well  as  native  spiritual  leaders,  Buddhists, 
Hindus,  Baha'is  and  Moslems,  to  help  plan 
the  event. 

Things  hummed  along  as  usual — a  few 
dedicated  people  defying  a  sea  of  apathy — 
until  someone  noticed  our  efforts.  A  con- 
servative Christian  minister  phoned  the 
Edmonton  Journal  to  report  that  Edmonton 


Parks  and  Recreation  was  promoting  pagan- 
ism, using  our  tax  dollars  to  worship  the 
earth  instead  of  the  earth's  creator. 

Thankfully,  Paul  de  Groot,  religion  editor 
of  the  Journal  at  the  time,  resisted  any  temp- 
tation to  make  headlines  with  the  man's 
complaints.  De  Groot  stated  the  concerns 
and  dismissed  them  in  about  three  sentences 
in  his  regular  weekly  column. 

That  phone  call  continues  to  amaze  me.  It 
distils  so  many  failures  found  in  conven- 
tional Christianity:  failure  to  work  with  oth- 
ers, failure  to  recognize  wisdom  in  other  tra- 


ditions, failure  to  recognize  the  legitimacy 
of  earth-based  spirituality  and  failure  to  rec- 
ognize that  our  universe  no  longer  has  a  top 
or  a  bottom. 

God  Was  in  His  Heaven 

Before  the  works  of  Copernicus  and  Gali- 
leo, most  scientists  and  popes,  and  just  about 
everybody  else  in  the  Western  world,  be- 
tieved  that  there  was  a  top  and  a  bottom  to 
everything — that  our  universe  ordered  itself 
in  a  hierarchy.  At  the  bottom  boiled  hell  and 
absolute  chaos.  Above  that  squirmed  the  hu- 
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man  realm,  with  a  bit  more  order  but  still 
enough  chaos  to  keep  things  interesting. 
Above  that  stretched  a  kind  of  shell,  "the  fir- 
mament," on  which  dangled  the  stars,  the 
moon  and  the  sun.  Beyond  those  bright, 
shining  objects  resided  the  angels  and  arch- 
angels and  then  finally  the  godhead  itself  in 
all  of  its  immovable  and  symmetrical 
splendour. 

Churches  have  always  and  will  always  ask 
their  members  to  reflect  upon  their  place  in 
the  human  community  and  their  place  in  the 
larger  world.  Biblical  writers,  however,  did 
not  spell  out  the  old  hierarchical  model  of 
the  universe  as  a  doctrine  of  faith.  They  just 
took  it  for  granted  as  they  told  their  stories. 

As  Christianity  spread  across  the  West,  it 
absorbed  ideas  from  earth-based  pagan  reli- 
gions even  as  it  suppressed  the  practice  of 
those  religions.  Seasonal  events  on  the  pa- 
gan calendar  somehow  made  their  way  onto 
the  Christian  calendar.  Long  before  they 
knew  about  Jesus,  Ukrainians  decorated 
Easter  eggs  to  mark  the  spring  equinox.  Be- 
fore anybody  called  it  All  Saints  Day  or 
Halloween,  people  all  over  Europe  feared  the 


"I  do  believe  there  is  a 
creative  force  in  the  universe, 
but  I  don't  understand  it 
and  I  am  not  prepared  to 
try  to  define  it." 

fall  equinox  as  a  time  when  spirits  from  be- 
low roamed  the  earth.  The  Christian  celebra- 
tion of  Christmas  keeps  the  spirit  of  the  pa- 
gan celebration  of  the  winter  solstice,  when 
no  one  feared  visitations  from  below,  but 
hoped  for  blessings  from  above. 

Except  on  these  pagan-influenced  days, 
however,  Christians  generally  liked  their  hi- 
erarchy tidy.  What  was  above  ruled  what 
was  below.  God  was  over  and  above  and 
separate  from  human  beings.  Human  beings 
were  over  and  above  and  separate  from  the 
earth.  God  gave  human  beings  dominion 
over  the  earth  on  which  they  walked.  God 
could,  from  above  and  at  any  moment,  rear- 
range the  playing  field,  even  create  a  "new 


heaven  and  new  earth"  if  required.  The  story 
of  Noah  and  the  flood  illustrates  God's 
power  as  master  planner. 

The  Polish  astronomer  Nicolaus 
Copernicus  (1473-1543)  broke  that  brittle 
hierarchy  and  changed  the  way  we  see  our 
place  in  the  universe.  Copernicus  smashed 
the  earth  through  the  firmament  and  set  it 
revolving  around  the  sun. 

Copernicus  was  a  child  of  the  church,  the 
nephew  of  a  powerful  bishop  and  himself  a 
canon  at  the  cathedral  of  Frauenburg. 
Copernicus  studied  theology,  mathematics 
and  medicine  as  diligently  as  astronomy.  He 
used  his  medical  skills  especially  for  the 
benefit  of  the  poor.  He  published  his  theo- 
ries on  astronomy  only  after  receiving  the 
blessing  of  Pope  Clement  VII  in  1540.  If 
things  had  turned  out  differently,  he  might 
have  been  a  Catholic  saint  as  well  as  the  fa- 
ther of  modern  astronomy. 

But  the  Church  put  his  books  on  the  In- 
dex, a  list  of  prohibited  reading  for  Catho- 
lics. In  1633,  the  Holy  Office  summoned 
Galileo  to  Rome  and  forced  him.  under 
threat  of  torture,  to  recant  his  teachings  of 


Judith  Merril 
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Jesus,  of  course,  was  Jewish  and 
lived  and  died  as  a  Jew,  but  he  also  took  that  tradition 
and  set  it  spinning.  Perhaps  we  must  do  the  same  for  the  Christian  church  today: 
to  stand  squarely  as  the  inheritors  of  its  traditions  and  to  set  it  spinning  on 
paths  that  heal  ourselves  and  our  earth. 


Copernicus.  In  October  1992.  a  full  359 
years  later  and  after  an  unaccountable  13 
years  of  deliberation,  the  Catholic  Church 
formally  acknowledged  its  error  in  making 
Galileo  recant. 

We  don't  have  to  do  much  deep  thinking 
to  figure  out  that  Copernicus  and  Galileo 
were  right  and  the  seventeenth-century 
Church  was  wrong.  But  the  next  step  is  not 
so  easy.  People  who  think  about  it  at  all  still 
struggle  to  understand  what  it  means  to  live 
in  a  universe  without  a  top  or  bottom,  a  uni- 
verse where  God  does  not  rule  from  above, 
but  remains  part  of  the  process  that  makes 
all  things  happen. 

Heaven  on  Earth 

Daniel  Bogert-O'Brien,  an  ordained  minis- 
ter in  the  United  Church  of  Canada  and 
chaplain  at  the  University  of  Alberta,  is  one 
committed  Christian  who  definitely  enjoys 
wrestling  with  these  ideas.  He  is  a  "process 
theologian":  he  views  our  universe  as  an  in- 
terconnected web  of  existence  in  which  an 
activity  on  any  part  of  the  web  affects  the 
whole.  God  is  found  in  the  connections — in 
the  processes  that  link  pieces  of  the  universe 
together,  not  in  the  pieces  themselves.  "Re- 
ality is  relationality,  not  objects  and  things," 
he  explains. 

Bogert-O'Brien  says  he  does  not  take  the 
Bible  as  literal  truth,  but  understands  it  as  a 
"set  of  stories  and  rituals"  that  guide  his  life. 
The  ritual  of  communion  is.  for  him,  an  eco- 
logical manifesto:  a  demonstration  that  the 
material  and  the  spiritual  cannot  be  sepa- 
rated. A  more  traditional  interpretation 
would  claim  the  opposite:  communion  re- 
minds us  that  Christ  became  mortal  and  died 
to  save  our  eternal  souls,  that  the  spiritual 
will  triumph  over  the  sins  and  errors  of 
material  existence. 

For  Bogert-O'Brien,  however,  the  mystery 
of  the  bread  and  the  wine  represents  the 
mystery  of  God's  connection  and  embodi- 
ment in  earthly  matters.  It  reminds  him  that 
an  environmental  ill  is  a  spiritual  ill.  When 
Bogert-O'Brien  takes  communion,  he  hon- 
ours the  spirit  of  the  earth. 


Bogert-O'Brien  claims  the  Judeo-Christian 
heritage  as  his  own,  but  he  admits  it  is  a  bit 
like  claiming  membership  in  a  sometimes 
dysfunctional  family,  a  family  that  has  tol- 
erated and  even  rewarded  abuse  of  power. 
He  believes  salvation  lies  in  owning  our 
place  in  the  family  and  working  from  there, 
not  in  abandoning  it.  Besides,  he  says,  some 
of  the  family  treasures — the  stories  told  by 
Jesus  and  about  Jesus — are  too  precious  to 
leave  behind. 

Jesus,  of  course,  was  Jewish  and  lived  and 
died  as  a  Jew,  but  he  also  took  that  tradition 
and  set  it  spinning.  Bogert-O'Brien  believes 
that  we  must  do  the  same  for  the  Christian 
church  today:  to  stand  squarely  as  the  inheri- 
tors of  its  traditions  and  to  set  it  spinning  on 
paths  that  heal  ourselves  and  our  earth. 


If  the  ecology  mov  ement  adopted  a  Chris- 
tian saint,  it  would  be  Saint  Francis  of  As- 
sisi  (1 181-1226).  Francis  was  a  peacemaker 
among  people  and  had  a  mystical  relation- 
ship with  the  natural  world.  He  preached  to 
birds,  made  friends  with  wolves  and  wrote 
a  hymn  of  praise  to  God  for  placing  us  in 
our  natural  world. 

Francis  stands  as  another  example  of 
someone  who  inherited  a  tradition  and  set  it 
spinning.  He  never  held  a  position  other  than 
monk  within  the  hierarchy  of  the  Catholic- 
Church,  and  yet  he  transformed  his  genera 
tion.  His  pacifism,  his  embrace  of  poverty, 
his  ability  to  wield  power  from  a  position 
of  powerlessness  captivated  the  imagination 
of  Europe  and  changed  the  way  thousands 
of  people  went  about  their  daily  business. 

Earth  Transcendent 

Judith  Merril  would  rather  leave  the  church 
behind  than  set  it  spinning.  Better  Francis 
had  listened  to  the  birds  than  preached  at 
them.  Merril  is  a  science  fiction  writer,  au- 
thor of  Daughters  of  Earth  ami  Other  Sto- 
ries published  by  McClelland  and  Stewart. 
She  was  the  co-organizer  of  a  conference  in 
Toronto  called  "Future  Hope"  which  brought 
together  ecologists,  scientists  and  politicians 
to  discuss  how  to  ensure  human  survival. 

She  is  also  a  grandmother  and  this  gives 
a  certain  fierceness  to  her  perspectives.  She 
considers  monotheism  a  necessary  step  in 
the  evolution  of  human  culture,  but  some- 
thing we  must  now  move  beyond.  When  she 
reflects  on  those  things  that  give  her  hope 
for  the  survival  of  our  species,  she  regards 
today's  churches  as  useless  at  best.  She  in- 
vited no  theologians  to  her  conference. 

Once,  when  a  hospital  admitting  nurse 
pressed  her  to  state  a  religious  preference, 
she  declared:  "I  do  believe  there  is  a  crea- 
tive force  in  the  universe,  but  I  don't  under- 
stand it  and  I  am  not  prepared  to  try  to  de- 
fine it."  In  her  quieter  moments,  she  talks 
about  the  Gaia  hypothesis. 

The  Gaia  hypothesis,  first  proposed  and 
developed  by  scientists  James  Lovelock  and 
Lynn  Margulis,  holds  that  our  planet  is  a  sin- 
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gle  living  organism.  We  live  in  it,  not  on  it. 
The  earth  grows,  evolves  and  protects  itself. 
It  acts  like  a  conscious,  sentient,  thinking 
organism.  Human  beings  now  strain  its  life 
supports  and  if  we  don't  change  our  ways, 
Merril  warns,  the  earth  may  get  rid  of  great 
numbers  of  us  "like  a  dog  shaking  off  fleas." 

When  I  ask  her  about  the  possibility  of 
famines  and  pestilences  to  come,  she  cor- 
rects me  that  famines  and  pestilences  rage 
now.  Some  Gaiaists  welcome  these  human 
disasters  as  healthy,  if  bitter,  medicine  for 
the  larger  system.  Merril  is  not  among  them. 
"I  have  little  interest  in  the  future  of  life  on 
the  planet,"  she  reports,  "if  it  does  not  in- 
clude my  grandchildren.  Our  allegiance  be- 
longs to  human  beings  first." 

She  has  hope  that  we  may  devise  an 


economic  system  that  does  not  rely  on  infi- 
nite growth  and  that  human  beings  may 
evolve  past  the  notion  of  the  earth  as  some- 
thing over  which  we  have  dominion — some- 
thing like  a  shopping  mall  to  which  God 
gave  us  an  unlimited  credit  card. 

Salvation  for  Churches 

Merril 's  exhortation  to  heed  the  earth  and  its 
signals  reminds  me  of  something  a  colleague 
of  mine,  Mary  Scriver,  once  said  about 
"turning  to  the  land  as  a  Christian  might  turn 
to  the  Bible,  and  see  what  we  can  learn  from 
the  land  with  our  own  senses,  interpreting  it 
as  though  it  were  a  text,  a  manuscript,  a 
psalm." 

Near  the  home  where  I  grew  up  there  is  a 
bridge  over  a  river.  As  the  river  passes 


under  this  bridge,  small  whirlpools  form  in 
the  current.  The  current  creates  them,  yet 
they  have  their  own  distinct  movement  that 
partly  runs  against  the  current  even  as  the 
current  carries  them  toward  the  ocean.  Life 
on  our  planet  may  be  a  bit  like  the  part  of 
the  whirlpool  flowing  for  a  few  moments 
against  the  current.  Certainly  ours  is  a  frag- 
ile, tenuous  existence.  The  greatest  threat  to 
our  survival  may  be  human  greed  and  folly, 
but  there  are  also  other  threats  over  which 
human  beings  have  no  control — absolutely 
none.  I  see  no  evidence  that  God  or  Gaia 
loves  us  anymore  than  He/She/It  once  loved 
the  dinosaurs. 

I  believe  that  our  first  response  to  this 
should  be  gratitude  that  we  are  here  at  all. 
We  should  not  be  quick  to  define  gratitude 
toward  who  or  what.  The  Bible  itself  asserts 
that  God  is,  at  many  levels,  unknowable.  If 
some  of  us  ultimately  come  up  with  differ- 
ent answers  to  the  question  of  God's  iden- 
tity, let  the  gratitude  be  primary.  Let  us  feel 
each  other's  gratitude  before  we  bump  up 
against  each  other's  definition  of  God. 

Our  second  response  should  be  a  radical 
commitment  to  all  our  fellow  travellers  in 
the  whirlpool.  If  we  see  our  presence  on 
earth  as  a  gift,  we  should  naturally  do  what 
we  can  to  extend  that  gift  to  others.  We 
should,  as  Jesus  said,  "Love  our  neighbours 
as  ourselves."  Jesus  asked  that  we  extend  the 
definition  of  neighbour  to  include  the  whole 
human  community.  We  haven't  achieved 
that  yet,  but  now  that  we  understand  better 
our  connection  to  the  earth,  perhaps  it's  al- 
ready time  to  extend  the  definition  to  include 
Brother  Wind  and  Sister  Water,  Brother  Fire 
and  Mother  Earth. 

As  one  who  has  dedicated  his  life  to  serv- 
ing an  institutional  church,  I  find  Merril's 
dismissal  of  our  role  in  society  as  not  with- 
out justification,  but  not  perhaps  the  final 
word  either.  My  hope  for  the  church  and  the 
planet  is  that  people  in  churches  can  listen 
to  and  learn  from  people  like  Judith  Merril. 
even  while  respecting  her  decision  not  to  be 
a  member  of  our  community.  Merril's  deci- 
sion to  exclude  church  leaders  from  the  Fu- 
ture Hope  conference  invites  us  to  reflect  on 
what  we  could  be  doing  that  would  make  our 
absence  at  such  gatherings  unthinkable. 

Saving  the  world  has  always  been  the 
church's  business.  The  appropriate  methods 
have  always  been  a  subject  of  lively  debate. 
Whether  we  count  as  a  help  or  hindrance  in 
the  effort  to  rethink,  once  again,  the  place 
of  humanity  in  creation  is  up  to  us. 

John  Marsh  serves  as  minister  to  The  Unitarian 
Church  of  Edmonton. 


The  Canticle  of  the  Sun 


Be  praised,  my  Lord,  for  all 
your  creatures. 
In  the  first  place  for  the 
blessed  Brother  Sun 
who  gives  us  the  day  and  enlightens 
us  through  you. 
He  is  beautiful  with  his  great 
splendour... 

Be  praised,  my  Lord,  for  Sister 
Moon  and  the  stars 
Formed  by  you  so  bright,  precious 
and  beautiful. 

Be  praised,  my  Lord,  for  Brother 
Wind 

And  the  airy  skies,  so  cloudy 
and  serene; 


For  every  weather,  be  praised,  for  it  is 
life-giving. 

Be  praised,  my  Lord,  for  Sister  Water 
So  necessary  yet  so  humble,  precious  and 
chaste. 

Be  praised,  my  Lord,  for  Brother  Fire, 
Who  lights  up  the  night 
He  is  beautiful  and  carefree,  robust 
and  fierce. 

Be  praised,  my  Lord,  for  our  sister, 
Mother  Earth, 

Who  nourishes  and  watches  us 
While  bringing  forth  abundant  fruits 
with  coloured  flowers  and  herbs.... 

St.  Francis  ofAssisi 


Near  Vermilion  Pass,  Banff  National  Park. 
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J.  Stan  Rowe 


In  Search  of  the 

Holy  Grass 

How  to  bond  with  the  wilderness 
in  nature  and  ourselves. 


How  can  we 
forge  again  the 
ancient  connection  with 
nature?  How  can  we  satisfy 
our  deep-seated  yearning  for 
a  sense  of  place?  How  can 
we  find  a  mooring  in  earth 

to  steady  us  in  times  of 
economic  upheaval,  global 
environmental  crisis  and 
mass  culture? 


I  n  the  native  village  of  Fond-du-Lac  be- 
I  side  Lake  Athabasca  in  northern  Sas- 
I  katchewan,  a  small  group  of  us  waited 
|  for  the  waves  to  subside  before  heading 
off  to  the  magnificent  south-shore  dunes. 
The  month  was  June,  the  wind,  though 
sharp,  was  spring-like,  and  returning  spar- 
rows sang  in  the  newly  leafed-out  bushes. 

Around  us,  curious  children  gathered,  as 
they  typically  do  wherever  adult  and  urban 
fears  have  not  corrupted  innocence.  One  of 
the  children  eventually  led  me  to  a  young 
man  who  spoke  feelingly  about  his  cultural 
roots.  The  man  disappeared  into  his  small 
house  and  emerged  with  a  braid  of  shining 
grass  stalks. 

"It's  ceremonial  sweet  grass."  he  said, 
touching  it  reverently.  "1  got  it  from  the 
Blackfoot  in  Montana." 

We  admired  the  fragrant  grass  and  pres- 
ently I  asked  him  to  walk  down  to  the 
lakeshore  to  see  an  interesting  discovery 


made  just  a  few  hours  earlier.  I  led  him  to  a 
patch  of  sands  beach  w  here  a  miniature  for- 
est of  flowering  grass  stems  shimmered  and 
swayed  in  the  sunny  breeze.  He  looked 
doubtfully  from  the  braid  in  his  hand  to  the 
turf  at  his  feet.  Could  this  really  be  sweet 
grass,  Indian  grass,  herbe  sainte,  the  Holy 
Grass,  growing  practically  on  his  doorstep, 
in  Fond-du-Lac  of  all  places? 

Most  of  us  doubt,  if  we  do  not  outright 
reject,  the  possibility  of  finding  the  meta- 
phorical Holy  Grass  near  where  we  live.  Per- 
haps it  is  because  sedentary  life  in  tow  ns  is 
unnatural:  their  sensory  deprivation  condi- 
tions us  to  ennui.  We  were  meant  to  roam, 
to  wander,  to  migrate  with  the  seasons  and 
are  therefore  soon  bored  with  the  familiar 
miracles  on  our  doorsteps.  We  call  them 
"mundane."  a  word  meaning  "of  the  earth," 
now  understood  as  belittling. 

Yet  when  we  flee  the  concrete-and-glass 
jungle — taking  to  the  countryside,  the  park, 
the  woods,  the  lake  or  the  mountains,  hop- 
ing to  find  places  of  re-creation — the  holy 
grass  still  evades  us.  The  longing  to  find,  to 
rediscover  and  enter  an  enthralling  world  of 
mystery  and  charm,  is  thwarted  by  ways  of 
thinking  that  somehow  tarnish  all  deep  feel- 
ings, all  moving  affective  experience. 

Exiles 

When  literate  people  such  as  we  chance 
upon  Holy  Grass,  our  cultural  perceptions 
are  likely  to  mar  its  perfume  and  dim  its 
shine,  reducing  it  to  a  desiccated  museum 
specimen:  Hierochloe  odorata,  a  member  of 
the  Phalarideae  tribe  in  the  family 
Gramineae.  named  from  the  Greek  hieros 
meaning  sacred  and  chloe  meaning  grass, 
strewed  before  church  doors  on  saint's 
days  in  northern  Europe,  burned  as  incense 
for  spiritual  purposes  or  woven  into 
baskets  in  North  America,  its  fragrance 
resulting  from  the  presence  of  the  chemi- 
cal coumarin,  C„H,0,. 

No  enlightenment  here  about  the  sanctity 
of  grass  nor  about  how  it  might  relate  to  our 
own  wholeness  and  health.  The  factual 
knowledge  that  serves  so  well  the  workaday 
world  serves  also,  alas,  to  distance  us  from 
the  wonderful  wild  universe  that  exists  both 
around  us  and  within  us. 

Can  the  old-time  religions  help  us  to  find 
the  Holy  Grass  and  with  it  a  satisfying  sense 
of  place  on  earth,  an  anchor  in  the  stars  and 
planets,  a  this-worldly  connection  with  the 
nature  that  is  in  our  bones  and  flesh  and 
minds?  Only  by  shedding  the  dogmatic  ac- 
cretions of  the  ages  and  returning  to  the  sim- 
ple gospel  of  love  for  all  things,  and  not  just 
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for  a  presumed  god-like  race  and  its  crea- 
tor. Theologians  try  to  finesse  ancient  scrip- 
tures to  fit  current  environmental  concerns, 
but  they  cannot  force  the  central  belief  of 
most  creeds  to  align  with  ecological  reality: 
the  belief  that  this  material  world  and  this 
material  life  pale  against  what  has  gone  be- 
fore and  what  will  come  after.  We  should 
not  expect  the  traditional  earth-negating  re- 
ligions to  embrace  and  defend  the  global 
environment,  for  the  ills  of  the  latter,  being 
material,  are  an  affront  to  those  whose  spir- 
itual drama  is  centred  on  the  struggle  for 
men's  souls. 

The  anti-materialism  of  most  religions 
shelters  two  pernicious  doctrines.  The  first, 
the  inferiority  of  women  because  of  their 
more  "earthy"  nature,  slanders  51  per  cent 
of  the  human  race.  The  second,  personal  sal- 
vation— the  rescue  of  an  elect  from  an  in- 
herently evil  world — vilifies  material  reality, 
blighting  all  sense  of  the  harmony  and  crea- 
tivity that  animate  the  sun-warmed  planet. 
The  allied  notion  that  the  godhead  transcends 
our  world  further  demeans  our  birthplace. 

Those  of  us  who  aspire  to  a  present  para- 
dise— literally  a  garden  here  on  earth — 
rather  than  afterlife  pastries  in  the  sky,  must 
be  believing  materialists  in  the  best  sense  of 
that  misused  word.  The  nature  from  which 
we  came  has  a  material  body  that  each  of 
us  appreciates  as  sights,  sounds,  odours, 
tastes  and  feelings,  all  creatively  fused  in  the 
wide  world  and  in  subsidiary  bodies  such  as 
our  own.  Immediate  naive  perception  reveals 
a  sensual  world;  all  else  is  gossamer  spun 


Sweet  grass  in  the  Sand  Hills  near  Redwater. 


by  minds  inclined  to  disparage  the  primary 
evidence  of  the  senses. 

The  true  materialist  is  a  lover  of  this 
world,  a  believer  in  the  supreme  value  of  this 
world,  confident  that  the  spiritual  is  deriva- 
tive from  the  material,  not  superior  to  it. 

This  means  replacing  fallacious  cultural 
hierarchies  of  higher  and  lower  with 
equalities,  appreciating  mind  and  body  as 
equal  partners  in  the  same  way  as  divinity 
and  nature,  sky  god  and  earth  goddess,  men 
and  women,  intellect  and  emotion,  humans 
and  other  organisms,  organisms  and  land,  air 
and  water.  We  do  not  need  to  renounce 


things  of  the  spirit:  we  need  to  recognize  their 
source  and  support  in  the  world  of  nature. 

Note  the  parallel  high-low  ranking  among 
the  traditional  man-woman,  mind-body  and 
spiritual-carnal  dichotomies.  These  come 
from  a  culture  that  men  have  dominated. 
When  we  criticize  them,  we  also  criticize  the 
way  men  have  thought. 

Physically  and  psychologically,  women 
tend  to  be  more  earth-aware  than  men,  tied 
as  they  have  always  been  to  moon-rhythms, 
to  child-bearing,  to  seasonal  foraging,  to 


food  preparation,  to  general  nurturing.  To 
them  has  fallen  the  eternal  challenge  of  rec- 
onciling practical  needs  with  masculine  theo- 
ries of  how  things  ought  to  be.  While  women 
have  borne  and  cared  for  the  children,  look- 
ing after  the  down-to-earth  details  of  daily 
life,  men  have  busied  themselves  with  the 
conception  and  birth  of  big  ideas,  many  of 
which — "brain  children"  stitched  together 
like  Frankenstein's  monster — have  grown 
into  society-destroying  and  planet-destroying 
devils,  into  ruthless  political  systems 
and  into  the  deadly  artifacts  of  industrial 
society.  Such  male  inventions  are  clearly  at 


odds  with  conservation  and  sustainability 
whose  values  are  qualitatively  closer  to  those 
traditionally  associated  with  the  female. 

Exodus 

To  re-establish  our  roots,  we  must  esteem, 
cherish,  honour  and  protect  this  material 
earth  as  a  thing  of  beauty.  In  1975,  the  Ca- 
nadian Environmental  Advisory  Council  at- 
tempted to  frame  an  environmental  ethic.  It 
could  find  no  better  peg  to  hang  it  on  than 
esthetics:  "Every  person  shall  strive  to  pro- 


Ill  the  virtual  reality  of  the  city, 
it  is  possible  to  be  a  God-fearing  person, 
a  humane  person,  a  kind-to-your-neighbours  person  and  at 
the  same  time  a  bad  materialist,  selfishly  pursuing 
personal  possessions. 
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We  should  at  least  entertain  the  unpopular  idea 
of  doing  less,  concentrating  on  just  being  in  the  world.  Shouldn't  we  think 
of  indolence  as  an  ecological  virtue?  Taking  a  leaf  from  the  plant  and  animal  kingdoms, 

laziness  is  the  worthy  way  of  the  world. 


tect  and  enhance  the  beautiful  everywhere 
his  or  her  impact  is  felt...." 

Our  psychological  responses  to  beauty  are 
immediate,  emotional,  anchored  in  daily  ex- 
perience, strongly  earth-centred.  As  a  guide 
to  what  is  ecologically  healthy  and  un- 
healthy, we  must  trust  our  sense  of  beauty, 
though  buttressed  and  supported  by  sympa- 
thy and  understanding  that  reveal  ecological 
relationships  and  origins.  To  connect  to  the 
beauty  of  the  earth,  we  need  to  ask:  Where 
did  we  come  from?  What  do  we  understand 
of  our  natural  history? 

We  know  that  humans,  along  with  30  mil- 
lion other  kinds  of  related  organisms,  come 
from  a  mysterious  15-billion-year  cosmic 
process  punctuated  by  several  cycles  of  star- 
making.  The  last  cycle,  which  a  supernova 
started  4.6  billion  years  ago,  brought  into 
being  the  sun.  earth  and  other  planets.  We 
know  from  studies  of  chemistry  that  our 


bodies  are  reorganized  star  dust,  recycled 
again  and  again,  so  that,  truly,  our  bones  are 
of  corals  made. 

We  know  from  studies  of  DNA  that  we 
are  sister  and  brother  to  the  myriad  organ- 
isms that  inhabit  our  air-water-rock-sediment 
home,  the  ecosphere.  We  know  from  stud- 
ies of  geology  and  microbiology  that  a  piv- 
otal organic  change  took  place  about  1.5  bil- 
lion years  ago,  paving  the  way  for 
multicellular  things  like  us.  The  energetic 
oxidizing  atmosphere  that  micro-organisms 
helped  to  produce  encouraged,  in  turn,  sym- 
biotic relationships  among  different  kinds  of 
bacteria.  Joined  in  mutually  beneficial  w  aj  s, 
these  bacteria  evolved  into  the  complex  cells 
that  compose  our  bodies  and  those  of  other 
animals,  as  well  as  plants  and  fungi.  We  are 
formed  from  bacterial  confederacies  blended 
as  new  kinds  of  cells  and  tissues.  Brain  cells, 
for  example,  appear  to  be  composed  of 


spirochaete  bacteria — and  if  that  doesn't 
make  you  think,  what  does? 

We  must  also  grasp  the  fact  that  the  magi- 
cal essence,  "life,"  belongs  to  something 
greater  than  organisms.  Ecology,  the  science 
of  context,  tells  us  that  no  organism  can  ex- 
ist without  the  support  of  the  earth's  matrix. 
The  air  we  breathe,  the  water  we  drink,  the 
plant  and  animal  foods  we  eat.  the  gravita- 
tional field  that  keeps  us  glued  to  the 
globe — these  are  as  essential  to  our  being  as 
our  own  bodies.  Therefore,  "life"  is  a  func- 
tion of  the  ecosphere  and  its  sectoral  eco- 
systems, not  of  organisms  themselves.  Ani- 
mation and  vitality  exist  as  much  in  earth's 
improbably  organized  atmosphere,  seas, 
rocks,  soils  and  sediments  as  in  organisms. 
Protection  of  biodiversity,  protection  of  life, 
does  not  mean  the  protection  of  endangered 
species  so  much  as  protection  of  earth  and 
all  its  fabulous,  creative  land  and  water  eco- 


Sylvan  Lake 
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systems.  We  must  maintain  ecological  diver- 
sity to  promote  creativity  in  and  beyond  our 
own  little  lives. 

To  equate  life  with  organisms  is  slipshod 
thinking,  serving  only  species  conceit.  By 
conferring  the  highest  value  that  we  know 
on  the  biota  and  especially  on  the  single  spe- 
cies, Homo  sapiens,  we  have  elevated  the 
worth  of  one  small  part  while  denigrating  the 
ecosystem  whole.  Corrupted  by  this  original 
sin,  seemingly  intelligent  people  preach  the 
gospel  of  economic  growth  and  development 
ahead  of  environmental  care,  certain  that 
humans  necessarily  take  precedence  over  the 


rest  of  the  world.  But  the  ecosphere,  not  its 
biota,  is  the  source  and  support  of  life. 
Sooner  or  later,  we  must  size  down  the 
economy — that  Baal  for  whose  recovery  and 
continued  growth  prayers  are  daily  offered 
in  the  media — along  with  human  populations 
and  their  energy-eating  machines,  to  what 
the  earth  can  bear  without  illness,  pain  and 
disfigurement. 

We  have  been  conditioned  to  believe  that 
the  really  big  national  problems  are  eco- 
nomic, rather  than  ecologic,  concerned  with 
accumulating  financial  wealth  rather  than 
staunching  the  drain  on  nature's  wealth. 


Human  concerns,  such  as  "getting  the 
economy  growing  again."  are  piffling,  and 
usually  wrong-headed,  in  the  context  of  the 
real  problem:  how  to  live  symbiotically  and 
sympathetically  on  the  planet  in  the  near  fu- 
ture and  for  generations  to  come. 

The  Promised  Land 

What  to  do?  "I've  told  you  the  problems," 
American  culture  critic  Ivan  Illich  once  re- 
marked in  exasperation,  "and  now  you  ex- 
pect me  to  provide  the  answers  too?" 

Suppose  for  a  moment  that  we  do  get  our 
thoughts  straight,  recognizing  the  importance 


From  the  Poets'  Mouths 


Artists  and  poets  have  said  it 
again  and  again.  Tsung  Ping, 
fourth-century  Chinese  land- 
i  scape  painter: 
"Landscapes  have  a  material  existence, 
and  yet  reach  into  a  spiritual  domain.  The 
wild  beauty  of  their  forms,  the  peaks  and 
precipices  rising  sheer  and  high,  the 
cloudy  forests  lying  dense  and  vast,  have 
brought  to  the  wise  and  virtuous  recluses 
of  the  past  an  unending  pleasure,  a  joy 
which  is  of  the  soul  and  of  the  soul  alone. 
One  approach  to  the  Tao  (the  Way)  is  by 
inward  concentration — another,  almost 
the  same,  is  through  the  beauty  of  moun- 
tains and  water." 

American  poet  Robinson  Jeffers  in 
"Signpost": 

"Civilized,  crying:  how  to  be  human 
again;  this  will  tell  you  how. 

"Turn  outward,  love  things,  not  men, 
turn  right  away  from  humanity, 

"Let  that  doll  lie.  Consider  if  you  like 
how  the  lilies  grow, 

"Lean  on  the  silent  rock  until  you  feel 
its  divinity 

"Make  your  veins  cold;  look  at  the 
silent  stars,  let  your  eyes 

"Climb  the  great  ladder  out  of  the  pit 
of  yourself  and  man. 

"Things  are  so  beautiful,  your  love 
will  follow  your  eyes; 

"Things  are  the  God;  you  will  love 
God  and  not  in  vain, 

"For  what  we  love,  we  grow  to  it,  we 
share  its  nature.  At  length 

"You  will  look  back  along  the  star's 
rays  and  see  that  even 


"The  poor  doll  humanity  has  a  place 
under  heaven. 

"Its  qualities  repair  their  mosaic  around 
you,  the  chips  of  strength 

"And  sickness;  but  now  you  are  free, 
even  to  be  human, 

"But  born  of  the  rock  and  the  air,  not 
of  a  woman." 

William  Wordsworth,  from  "Lines 
Composed  a  Few  Miles  Above 
Tintern  Abbey": 

"Therefore  am  I  still 

"A  lover  of  the  meadows  and  the  woods, 

"And  mountains;  and  of  all  that  we 
behold 


"From  this  green  earth;  of  all  the 
mighty  world 

"Of  eye,  and  ear — both  what  they  half 
create, 

"And  what  perceive;  well  pleased  to 
recognize 

"In  nature  and  the  language  of  the 
sense 

"The  anchor  of  my  purest  thoughts, 
the  nurse, 

"The  guide,  the  guardian  of  my  heart, 
and  soul 

"Of  all  my  moral  being." 
Stan  Rowe 


Ducks  rise  from  Policeman's  Creek,  Canmore. 
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We  know  from  studies 
of  chemistry  that  our  bodies  are  re-organized  star 
dust,  recycled  again  and  again,  so  that,  truly,  our  bones 
are  of  corals  made. 


of  earth  relative  to  ourselves,  honouring  the 
planet  as  vital  source  rather  than  resource, 
aware  of"  the  age-old  barriers  that  have 
blinded  us  to  our  ecological  connections. 
Now  we  are  ready  for  the  momentous  "how  " 
questions:  How  can  we  forge  again  the  an- 
cient connection  with  nature?  How  can  we 
satisfy  our  deep-seated  yearning  for  a  sense 
of  place?  How  can  we  find  a  mooring  in 
earth  to  steady  us  in  times  of  economic  up- 
heaval, global  environmental  crisis  and  mass 
culture? 

We  should  at  least  entertain  the  unpopu- 
lar idea  of  doing  less,  concentrating  on  just 
being  in  the  world.  A  few  centuries  ago.  the 
ideal  person  was  a  do-nothing  contemplative 
like  Catherine  of  Genoa  or  Meister  Eckhart. 
not  a  hard-working,  go-getter  entrepreneur. 
Now  we  censure  indolence,  unless  flaunted 
as  the  badge  of  affluence.  Shouldn't  we 
think  of  indolence  as  an  ecological  virtue? 
Taking  a  leaf  from  the  plant  and  animal 
kingdoms — the  original  Greens — laziness  is 
the  worthy  way  of  the  world.  How  foolish 
to  laud  a  work-ethic  that  keeps  people  nose- 
to-the-grindstone,  busy  making  and  doing  far 
beyond  their  needs.  Here  is  a  monumental 
mistake.  We  ought  to  do  less,  simply  be- 
cause much  of  so-called  "productive  labour" 
is  destructive:  it  consumes  resources,  encour- 
ages over-population,  creates  garbage  and 
weakens  the  earth-source.  By  working  less, 
we  free  up  time  for  the  more  worthy  task  of 
harmonizing  with  the  surrounding  reality 
from  which  we  came  and  will  soon  return. 

Ideally,  everyone  should  live  on  the  open 
prairies  or  in  the  forest,  aspen  parkland  or 
mountains,  beside  a  lake,  where  fresh  wind- 
and  rain-cleansed  landscapes  of  grass  or 
trees,  soils,  rocks,  clouds  and  water  daily 
remind  of  a  world  now  mostly  foresworn. 
That  is  bad  news:  most  demographers  pre- 
dict more  and  more  of  us  will  live  in  cities 
and,  simply  put,  the  city  is  an  unhealthy 
place  for  those  who  want  to  come  home  at 
least  once  before  they  die. 

In  the  virtual  reality  of  the  city,  it  is  pos- 
sible to  be  a  God-fearing  person,  a  humane 
person,  a  kind-to-your-neighbours  person 
and  at  the  same  time  a  bad  materialist,  self- 
ishly pursuing  personal  possessions.  Con- 


versely, in  the  city  it  is  difficult  to  be  a  good 
materialist,  a  good  ecologue.  rapt  in  appre- 
ciation of  earth's  eternal  creativity,  feeling 
a  rapturous  part  of  it.  Cities  have  too  much 
asphalt,  too  many  machines,  too  much  ex- 
haust, too  much  noise,  too  much  light,  too 
many  people,  and  not  enough  peace  and 
quiet,  not  enough  sensory  variety,  not 
enough  birds  and  trees,  water  and  grass, 
northern  lights  and  rainbows. 


Are  you  stuck  in  the  city?  Don't  give  up 
the  search  for  holy  grass  at  your  doorstep. 
Nurture  the  beautiful:  plant  bulbs  for  spring 
flowers,  tend  a  garden,  make  music,  make 
love,  go  out  in  the  rain  in  summer,  roll  in 
the  snow  in  winter.  Take  frequent  holidays 
from  the  depressing  daily  news  and  the  talk- 
ing heads  that  convey  it.  Nurture  humour. 
As  the  wise  old  mycologist  reminds  us,  from 
time  to  time  we  need  to  break  out  of  the 
adult  mould  and  become  a  fun  girl  or  a 
fungi.  Join  a  natural  history  society,  a  wil- 
derness conservation  society  and  work  hard 
to  get  very  large  natural  areas  preserved 
against  any  kind  of  "development."  secure 
in  the  knowledge  that  in  99  cases  out  of  100 
further  alterations  to  earth's  ecosystems — as 
in  the  Bow  Corridor — are  misguided. 

At  the  social  and  political  level,  green  your 


political  party  as  you  green  your  city  or 
town.  If  we  let  our  imaginations  roam, 
maybe  we  can  re-create  the  non-human 
natural — the  splendour  and  the  silence — near 
where  we  live.  Why  not  more  and  more  front 
lawns  and  boulevards  and  parks  simulating 
and  celebrating  native  prairies  and  aspen 
parklands?  Why  not  at  least  briefly  dim  the 
street  lights  on  clear  w  inter  evenings  so  chil- 
dren can  see  the  splendour  of  the  night  sky  ? 
Why  not  a  few  near-silent  hours  on 
sunny  afternoons,  vanquishing,  if  not  oblit- 
erating, the  noise  pollution  of  internal  com- 
bustion engines?  Is  commerce  never  to  give 
us  any  rest ? 

One  happy  fact:  most  can  escape  the  city. 
We  should  do  this  as  often  as  possible,  though 
we  need  to  rethink  the  standard  white-knuckle 
drive  dow  n  a  four-lane  highway. 


What.  then,  does  the  escapee  do?  For  chil- 
dren, the  answer  is  easj :  simple  exposure  to 
nature,  without  didactic  teaching,  is  all  they 
need  to  tune  themselves  to  earth's  creative 
aura.  For  adults,  the  way  is  harder.  Take  a 
break  from  cultural  history,  from  People 
magazine  and  study  the  natural  history  of 
your  own  body  and  that  of  the  wild  world. 
Learn  about  the  ecoregion  in  which  you  live: 
its  history,  its  geology,  its  climate,  soils, 
flora  and  fauna.  Go  in  the  sun  and  the  wind 
to  contemplate  unhumanized  vistas.  Feel 
their  loveliness,  their  charm  and  your  bone- 
deep  relationships  to  them.  The  Holy  Grass, 
the  sacred  ground,  is  out  there  waiting. 

Stan  Rowe  is  a  forest  ecologist  by  training  and 
author  of  Home  Place,  a  series  of  essays  on  the 
relationship  of  people  to  nature,  published  by 
NeWest  Press  in  1 990. 
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What's  Your  Connection? 

Test  your  knowledge  of  Alberta's  natural  heritage  and  the  history 
that  has  shaped  it. 


J.  ■  Alberta  has 
six  major  eco- 
logical or  natural 
regions,  areas 
whose  distinctive 
vegetation  cover 
reflects  long-term 
regional  climate. 
Can  you  name 
the  natural 
regions  as 
outlined  on  the 
map?  Find  the 
region  in  which 
you  live. 


€m  ■  What  pro- 
portion of  North 
America's  waterfowl 
relies  on  Alberta  for 
breeding  habitat? 

a.  more  than  20  per  cent 

b.  15  per  cent 

c.  10  per  cent 

d.  less  than  10  per  cent 


3.  Which  centre  in  Alberta 
has  been  continuously  occupied 
for  the  longest  time? 

a.  Calgary 

b.  Fort  Chipewyan 

c.  Edmonton 
d  Swan  Hills 

e.  Fort  Macleod 

4.  Alberta's  rivers  drain  in 
three  directions:  north  to  the 
Arctic  Ocean,  northeast  to 
Hudson  Bay  and  south  to  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico.  How  much 
more  water  flows  north  than  in 
the  other  directions? 

a.  16  times 

b.  14  times 

c.  9  times 

d.  3  times 


5  ■  At  last  count.  Alberta  has 
372  species  of  birds.  Of  these, 
more  than  100  stay  for  the 
winter.  Some  even  migrate  here 
for  the  winter  from  their 
nesting  grounds  farther  north, 
which  makes  Alberta  part  of 
their  southern  range.  For  which 
four  birds  in  the  following  list 
is  this  true? 


6  ■  All  of  the  following  trees 
are  common  in  Alberta,  but 
only  eight  are  native.  Which 
ones  are  they  ? 

•  Manitoba  maple 

•  burr  oak 

•  black  spruce 

•  paper  birch 

•  American  elm 

•  aspen  poplar 

•  ponderosa  pine 

•  blue  spruce 

•  northwest  poplar 

•  weeping  birch 

•  pyramidal  cedar 

•  green  ash 

•  sugar  maple 

•  river  alder 

•  tamarack 

7.  Alberta  has  four  World 
Heritage  Sites,  places  of 
international  significance 
because  of  their  cultural  or 
natural  features.  Can  you  pick 
them  out? 

•  Head-Smashed-In  Buffalo 
Jump  Provincial  Historic 
Site 

•  Beaverhill  Lake 

•  Peace-Athabasca  Delta 

•  Dinosaur  Provincial  Park 

•  Wood  Buffalo  National 
Park 

•  Hay-Zama  Lakes 

•  Rocky  Mountain  national 
parks  (Banff,  Jasper.  Yoho 
and  Kootenay) 


8.  In  1991  the  Alberta 
government  identified  22 
wildlife  species  at  serious 
risk  of  disappearing.  The 
"Red  List'"  included  12  birds, 
three  amphibians,  two  reptiles 
and  five  mammals.  Name  the 
five  mammals  from  the 
following  list. 

•  black-footed  ferret 

•  big  brown  bat 

•  beaver 

•  swift  fox 

•  mule  deer 

•  woodland  caribou 

•  wood  bison 

•  northern  bog  lemming 

•  yellow-cheeked  vole 

•  snowshoe  hare 

9  ■  Over  200  years  of 
exploration  and  settlement  have 
considerably  altered  the 
grassland  regions  of  Alberta. 
Has  the  amount  of  wooded 
cover  in  the  fescue  grasslands 
of  the  foothills  increased  or 
decreased  in  the  last  200  years? 


■  Thousands  of  sites 
scattered  throughout  the 
province  remind  us  that  for 
more  than  1 1,000  years  native 
people  have  called  Alberta 
home.  Aboriginal  peoples  used 
some  sites  only  once,  but  they 
used  others  many  times.  Which 
type  of  site  is  found  more  in 
Alberta  than  anywhere  else  in 
the  world? 

a.  tipi  rings 

b.  medicine  wheels 

c.  buffalo  jumps 

d.  winter  campsites 


blue  jay 

black-capped  chickadee 
dark-eyed  junco 
great  horned  owl 
snowy  owl 
evening  grosbeak 
Bohemian  waxwing 
hoary  redpoll 
snow  bunting 
gyrfalcon 

black-billed  magpie 
pileated  woodpecker 
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Application  Deadline: 

March  11,  1994 

Awards  Presentation: 

June  6,  1994 


SUSTAINING  SPONSORS 

AGT  Limited 
Alberta  Environmental  Protection 
Alberta  Forest  Products  Association 
Deloitte  &  louche,  Chartered  Accountants 
McLennan  Ross,  Barristers  &  Solicitors 
Province  of  Alberta  Treasury  Branches 
Syncrude  Canada  Ltd. 
TransAlta  Utilities  Corporation 
Xerox  Canada  Ltd. 


Printed  on  Recycled  Paper 


ALBERTA  FOUNDATION  FOR 
ENVIRONMENTAL  EXCELLENCE 
1994  Emerald  Awards 


Nomination  #  (interr 


Application  Form 


JUDGING  CRITERIA: 

Applications  will  be  judged  by 
an  independent  judging  panel 
on  the  basis  of  the  individual  s, 
group's,  or  project  s: 

•  Commitment  to  preserva- 
tion, protection  or  enhance- 
ment of  the  environment 

•  Positive,  tangible  and  long- 
term  impact  on: 

•  quality  of  air,  water  or  land 

•  preservation  of  biological 
diversity 

•  public  or  corporate  atti- 
tudes toward  the  envi- 
ronment 


To  be  considered  for  an  Emerald 
Award,  applications  must  be 
received  no  later  than  March  11, 
1994  by: 

Alberta  Foundation  for 
Environmental  Excellence 

#600,  12220  Stony  Plain  Road 

P.O.  Box  12040 
Edmonton,  Alberta  T5J  3L2 
482-9200  or' 1-800-567-9200 
Fax:  482-9100 


1994  EMERALD  AWARDS 
TIME  LINE: 

March  1 1  — 

Close  of  Applications 

May  — 

Finalists  Announced 
(all  applicants  will  be 
notified  by  mail) 

June  6  — 

1994  Emerald  Awards 
Presentation 


ALBERTA  FOUNDATION 
FOR  ENVIRONMENTAL 
EXCELLENCE  SPONSORS: 

AGT  Limited 

Alberta  Environmental  Protection 
Alberta  Forest  Products 

Association 
Deloitte  &  Touche, 

Chartered  Accountants 
McLennan  Ross, 

Barristers  &Solicitors 
Province  of  Alberta  Treasury 

Branches 
Syncrude  Canada  Ltd. 
TransAlta  Utilities  Corporation 
Xerox  Canada  Ltd. 


AWARD  CATEGORIES 


NOT-FOR-PROFIT  or 
COMMUNITY  GROUP 

This  category  recognizes  envi- 
ronmental achievement  by  a 
not-for-profit  or  community 
group  for  a  particular  project 
or  initiative  which  demonstrates 
the  group's  commitment  to 
protecting  the  environment, 
especially  where  it  has  resulted 
in  a  measurable  positive 
change  for  the  environment  or 
in  public  education. 

INDIVIDUAL  COMMITMENT 

Applicants  in  this  category  are 
individuals  who  have  a  person- 
al commitment  to  protecting 
the  environment,  and  who 
have  taken  personal  initiative 
for  the  environment,  by  edu- 
cating or  galvanizing  others,  or 
through  personal  actions. 


PERSONAL,  CORPORATE,  or 
INSTITUTIONAL  LEADERSHIP 

This  category  recognizes  indi- 
viduals who  have  shown  per- 
sonal commitment  to  the  envi- 
ronment, and  who  have 
demonstrated  this  commit- 
ment and  environmental  lead- 
ership within,  through,  and  for 
the  corporation  or  institution  in 
which  they  work. 

EDUCATION 

This  category  recognizes  indi- 
viduals within  the  education 
system;  educational  curricula 
and  programs;  and  education 
entities  such  as  schools  or 
school  boards,  which  have 
gone  beyond  the  normal 
practices  and  shown  leader- 
ship in  educating  people  on 
environmental  matters. 


MEDIA 

This  category  is  for  individuals 
working  in  the  media  (reporters, 
writers,  producers,  etc),  specific 
programming  or  printed  pieces; 
and  media  entities  (television, 
radio  stations,  print  media) 
which  have  gone  beyond  nor- 
mal practices  and  shown  lead- 
ership in  making  the  public 
aware  of  environmental  mat- 
ters. 

LARGE  BUSINESS  AND 
INSTITUTIONS 

This  category  recognizes  large 
corporate  entities,  industries  or 
institutions  (such  as  govern- 
ment, hospitals,  etc.)  which 
demonstrate  an  ongoing  com- 
mitment to  the  environment 
which  exceeds  normal  prac- 
tices or  statutory  duties. 


SMALL  BUSINESS 

This  category  recognizes  small 
corporate  entities.  Applicants 
in  this  category  are  judged  on 
their  demonstrated  commit- 
ment to  the  environment 
which  exceeds  normal  prac- 
tices or  statutory  duties. 

ENVIRONMENTAL  PRODUCTS  or 
SERVICES 

This  category  is  for  products 
and/or  services  which  have  a 
positive  impact  on  the  environ- 
ment. The  applicant  is  judged 
on  the  merits  of  the  product,  its 
development,  marketing  and 
positive  impact  on  the  environ- 
ment. 


Answer  the  following  questions  on  the  form  provided  or  8  1  /2" 
by  11"  pages.  In  order  to  ensure  your  application  is  consid- 
ered, please  be  sure: 

•  entry  is  typewritten 

•  entry  does  not  exceed  five  typewritten  pages 

•  all  questions  are  answered 

•  applicant  signs  the  declaration  on  the  last  page  of  the  application 
form. 

1 .  Give  a  brief  "working  title"  of  the  project.  (This  will  be  used  in  pub- 
lications). 

2.  Give  a  short  description  (up  to  100  words)  of  the  project  or  indi- 
viduals) involvement.  Please  do  not  exceed  this  limit. 
Additional  information  can  be  detailed  in  question  #5. 

3.  When  did  the  achievement  or  project  begin,  and  if  complete, 
end? 

4.  Was  the  achievement  or  project  initiated  or  undertaken  in 
Alberta  or  by  an  Alberta  entity? 

5.  Describe  the  achievement  or  project.  What  was  the  purpose  of 
the  project?  How  did  the  individual  or  organization  succeed? 


Was  a  particular  problem  solved?  If  so,  please  indicate  the 
nature  of  the  problem  and  the  results  attained.  (Please  refer  to 
the  award  categories  and  judging  criteria  when  completing  this 
section.) 

6.  Having  regard  to  the  judging  criteria,  what  specific  environmental 
benefits  were  demonstrated  or  are  envisaged?  Provide  informa- 
tion on  positive,  tangible  environmental  impacts  the  project  had 
on  or  is  expected  to  have.  Are  these  impacts  long-  or  short-term? 

7.  What  specific  benefits  or  impacts  has  the  project  or  individual 
had  on  public  education  or  changing  public  or  corporate  atti- 
tudes toward  the  environment? 

8.  Does  the  project  exceed  or  go  beyond  normal  practices,  statu- 
tory duties  and/or  legal  requirements?  Has  the  project  or  individ- 
ual shown  significant  financial  or  time  commitments  or  leadership 
regarding  the  environment? 

9.  In  what  ways  is  the  project  or  the  individual's  involvement  innova- 
tive? 

10.  Provide  any  further  information  which  would  help  the  assessment 
of  this  application.  For  example,  has  the  applicant's  project 
received  other  recognition,  i.e.  patent,  EcoLogo  label?  Why  do 
you  like  this  project?  Please  provide  details. 


In  order  to  be  fair  to  all  applicants,  late  applications  WILL  NOT  be  considered. 
Application  Deadline:  March  11,  1994 
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How  Did  You  Do? 


7  -  10  Rock  of  Ages: 

Congratulations!  You  tower 
over  everyone  and.  though 
firmly  attached  to  the 
ground,  take  the  "Eat-My- 
Dust  Award." 


4  -  6  Middle  Ground: 

You  are  neither  here  nor 
there:  no  prize  for  you. 

0  -  3  Rolling  Stone: 

To  you  goes  the  "All-My- 
Connections- Wear-Business- 
Suits  Award."  Our  recom- 
mendation: take  a  hike, 
and  don't  forget  your 
field  suide. 


Thanks  tor  assistance: 
Elaine  Abbott  and  Tom  Tang, 
River  Forecast  Cenire.  Alberta 
Environmental  Protection;  Barry 
Adams,  Public  Lands  Division, 
Alberta  Agriculture;  Merrily 
Aubrey,  geographical  names  co- 
ordinator tor  Alberta.  Alberta 
Community  Development;  Steve 
Brechtel.  Fish  and  Wildlife, 
Alberta  Environmental  Protection; 
Brett  Calverley.  Ducks  Unlimited: 
Peter  D/ikowski.  Conservation 


and  Development  Branch.  Alberta 
Agriculture;  naturalist  Cam 
Finlay;  Ken  Gurr,  North 
American  Waterfowl  Manage- 
ment Plan;  Julie  Hrapko.  Jocelyn 
Hudon  and  Rod  Vickers, 
Provincial  Museum  of  Alberta; 
Hugh  Knowles,  professor 
emeritus.  University  of  Alberta: 
Michael  Payne.  Historic  Sites  and 
Archives  Service.  Alberta 
Community  Development. 


Clayton  Blood 


Blood  Ties 

On  the  Blood  reserve,  an  irrigation  project 
puts  people  back  in  touch  with  the  spirit  of  the  land. 


Remains  of  a  sweat  lodge,  Standoff. 
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A  grandfather's  grave,  Standoff. 


For  the  Blackfoot  nation  in  southern 
Alberta,  storytelling  is  a  saered  right. 
It  has  earned  the  legends  and  tales 
of  Blackfoot  culture  for  countless 
generations.  The  oral  tradition  has  passed 
down  rituals  of  hunting  and  gathering  that 
have  ensured  the  survival  of  the  people. 
There  are  no  written  step-by-step  instructions 
for  making  a  bow  and  arrow  or  for  the 
proper  way  to  skin  an  animal.  The  people 
of  the  Blackfoot  nation  have  passed  on  their 
way  of  life  simply  by  word  of  mouth. 

To  speak  of  the  old  ways,  a  storyteller 
must  follow  an  unwritten  rule:  the  storyteller 
must  ask  for  the  right  to  tell  his  tale.  The 
elders  bestow  this  right  on  people  who  they 
sense  are  true  to  the  old  ways.  When  the 
elders  themselves  wish  to  speak,  many  still 
call  upon  the  spirits  for  guidance. 

In  gathering  the  details  of  this  story,  I,  as 
a  member  of  the  Blood  Tribe,  followed  the 
unwritten  rules  of  storytelling.  Whenever  I 
consulted  an  elder,  I  made  an  offering  of 
tobacco  or  money  to  Harrison  Blackplume, 
an  elder  who  has  gone  through  many  cer- 
emonies throughout  his  life  and  who  has 
earned  the  right  to  pass  on  the  old  ways.  I 
did  this  so  I  would  understand  the  true  mes- 
sage of  what  I  was  told.  Through  the  cer- 
emony I  also  asked  for  the  right  to  tell  the 
story  to  others. 

The  Dream 

Douglas  Many  Grey  Horses  has  a  small 
ranch  on  the  Blood  reserve.  It  lies,  carefully 
plotted,  just  below  the  crest  of  a  huge  hill 
in  the  middle  of  the  reserve.  From  his  liv- 
ing room,  he  can  see  forever:  no  trees 
obstruct  his  view  on  this  bald-headed  prai- 
rie. To  the  south,  beyond  the  windswept 
rolling  hills,  shimmers  the  expanse  of  the 
St.  Mary  Dam  reservoir.  The  lake  stretches 
for  miles  back  into  the  foothills,  edged 
even  from  here  with  the  ragged  blue  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains. 


Most  days  shine  clear  and  the  mountains, 
nearly  50  miles  away,  appear  to  be  within 
walking  distance.  The  mountains  till  Many 
Grey  Horses"  western  horizon,  almost  cir- 
cling the  community  of  farms  that  spread  out 
below  his  own.  Many  Grey  Horses  has  lived 
here  all  his  adult  life,  nearly  40  years.  To- 
day, his  children  have  started  their  own 
farms  a  few  miles  from  their  father's  home. 
Many  Grey  Horses  loves  his  home  and  he 
has  no  plans  of  moving  away. 

"It  is  peaceful  and  quiet  here,"  says  Many 
Grey  Horses.  "The  westerly  wind  in  the  fall 
can  get  to  your  bones  even  through  layers 
of  heavy  clothing,  but  you  get  used  to  it." 

Many  Grey  Horses'  love  for  his  home 
helped  him  to  understand  the  message  he  got 
from  an  unusual  visitor. 

In  early  June  1990,  Many  Grey  Horses' 
peaceful  surroundings  erupted  into  a  con- 
struction site.  A  mile  west  of  his  farm,  the 
Blood  Tribe  started  to  build  a  new  irrigation 
canal  to  link  the  Belly  River  with  the  St. 
Mary  reservoir.  Huge  earth  movers  roared 
from  early  dawn  to  sunset,  billowing  black 
clouds  of  diesel  smoke.  Dust  flew  from 


Everything  on 
earth  was  put  there 
for  a  purpose  and  you  don't 
just  take  from  the  earth 
without  asking  permission 
from  the  spirits. 


where  they  shook  the  ground. 

One  evening,  only  a  few  days  into  the 
construction.  Many  Grey  Horses  had  a 
dream.  In  this  dream,  an  old  woman  with 
long  flowing  grey  hair,  wearing  her  holy 
blanket  in  the  traditional  way.  appeared  to 
Many  Grey  Horses. 

"The  old  woman  told  me,  i  am  concerned 
about  all  the  work  that  is  going  on  around 
me.  I  have  been  here  for  a  long  time  and  I 
love  this  place.  I  am  worried  they  will  up- 
set and  scatter  me  around.'"  The  old  wom- 
an's burial  site  was  only  a  few  feet  of  t  the 
path  of  the  new  canal. 

"I  knew  of  the  old  woman  being  buried 
there,"  says  Many  Grey  Horses.  "She  is  a 
good  woman.  She  once  guided  one  of  my 
neighbours  home  through  a  blinding  snow 
storm  by  leading  him  with  a  lantern.  She 
knows  who  lives  in  this  area  and  she  watches 
over  us.  Now  she  is  asking  us  to  help  her." 

Many  Grey  Horses  immediately  told  his 
dream  to  Francis  First  Charger,  one  of  the 
managers  of  the  new  irrigation  system.  First 
Charger  respected  the  dream  and  fenced  off 
the  burial  site  of  the  woman.  He  and  his 
workers  also  performed  a  ceremony  making 
an  offering  to  the  old  woman  to  appease  her 
spirit.  The  offering  was  made  with  a  prom- 
ise not  to  move  her  burial  site,  but  asking 
in  return  that  the  old  woman  understand  the 
importance  of  the  irrigation  project,  to  have 
pity  on  the  workers  and  to  let  them  finish 
the  canal  over  that  stretch  of  land. 

She  has  accepted  the  offering.  We  know 
this  by  her  silence — no  more  visits. 

In  the  Blackfoot  religion,  everything  on 
earth  has  a  spirit.  Animals  have  spirits,  trees 
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Going  to  the 

Source 

A  conventional  study  looks 
for  aboriginal  insights. 


have  spirits,  even  rocks  have  spirits.  The 
dead  have  spirits.  Before  we  change  the  or- 
der of  things  as  they  are,  we  always  ask  our- 
selves if  we  are  doing  the  right  thing.  Will 
it  be  good  for  the  people?  Will  it  harm  the 
land?  The  elders  give  us  guidance  in  these 
matters,  but  we  also  ask  the  spirits  them- 
selves, through  offerings,  for  their  blessing 
to  change  the  order.  The  spirits  demand 
these  ceremonies  of  us:  we  must  ask  before 
we  take  and  the  spirits  show  their  anger  if 
we  forget.  But  the  ceremonies  themselves  do 
not  ensure  the  blessing  of  the  spirits.  They 
just  open  the  door  for  communication.  If  we 
ask  for  blessing  and  the  spirits  are  silent,  the 
spirits  are  content.  But  if  they  visit  us  or  if 


gotiated  with  the  federal  and  provincial  gov- 
ernments for  a  three-way  deal  on  the  con- 
struction of  an  irrigation  system  that  would 
primarily  serve  Blood  farmers.  The  Blood 
reserve,  the  largest  Indian  reserve  in  Canada, 
occupies  120,000  hectares  in  the  heart  of 
Alberta's  finest  agricultural  land.  It  is  only 
a  stone's  throw  from  the  city  of  Lethbridge. 
Canada's  "irrigation  capital."  Lethbridge  is 
proud  of  this  title,  which  it  earned  in  good 
part  through  the  foresight  and  co-operation 
of  the  Bloods. 

This  co-operation  goes  back  to  the 
mid-forties  when  the  Government  of  Canada, 
through  the  Prairie  Farm  Rehabilitation 
Administration  (PFRA),  negotiated  a  deal  to 


Blood  Indian  camp,  turn  of  the  century. 


harm  comes  to  the  people — crop  failures  for 
example — it  is  a  sign  that  the  spirits  are  un- 
happy, that  something  is  wrong.  We  make 
the  offerings  and  listen  for  the  signals. 

The  irrigation  managers  knew  of  the  burial 
site  of  the  old  women  well  before  they  dug 
the  first  spade  into  the  earth.  In  the  planning 
stages  of  the  irrigation  system,  an  archeo- 
logical  study  found  this  site  along  the  route 
of  the  canal. 

"It  may  have  been  an  oversight,"  says 
Alex  Goodstriker,  the  irrigation  project's 
new  communications  manager.  "In  the  haste 
of  deadlines  and  rush  of  getting  the  job  done, 
we  may  have  forgotten  to  do  the  necessary 
spiritual  ceremonies."  But,  he  adds:  "Right 
from  the  beginning  of  the  project,  we  con- 
sulted with  the  people  and  the  elders. 
Everyone  was  in  favour  of  the  project  so  we 
knew  we  were  doing  the  right  thing." 

Since  1979,  the  tribe's  leadership  has  ne- 


"We  start  every 
meeting  with  an  elder's 
prayer  and  it's  really  com- 
forting to  know  that  there 
are  spiritual  forces 
behind  us." 


build  an  irrigation  system  on  the  Blood  re- 
serve's southern  border.  The  system  included 
a  dam  on  the  St.  Mary  River  and  a  60-kilo- 
metre irrigation  canal  through  the  Blood  re- 
serve. This  canal  delivered  much  needed 
water  from  the  Belly  River  to  the  parched 
St.  Mary  reservoir.  This  system  now  irrigates 
over  200.000  hectares  of  farm  in  southern 
Alberta,  as  far  away  as  Medicine  Hat. 
(continued  on  page  18) 


Lucille  Partington  remembers  the 
meeting  in  Peace  River  when  Dene 
leader  Danny  MacDonald  warned 
the  town  mayor  that  the  river  \\  as 
going  to  flood. 
"Everybody  around  there  kind  of  laughed 
a  little  bit,"  says  Partington,  "but  I've  always 
been  interested,  having  lived  in  the  north  and 
having  lived  with  and  taught  a  number  of 
aboriginal  people,  and  knowing  how  brilliant 
these  people  are  in  non-written  types  of  ob- 
servation. And  so  I  asked  him  a  few  ques- 
tions. He  told  me  he  could  tell  from  look- 
ing at  the  position  of  the  ice  jams. 

"A  few  weeks  later  they  had  this  huge 
flood  in  Peace  River,  and  it  caused  $5  mil- 
lion damage.  If  we  had  paid  more  attention, 
precautions  could  have  been  taken  that  may 
have  saved  a  lot  of  money  and  a  lot  of  dam- 
age. If  we  say,  'What  scientific  basis  do  you 
have  for  telling  us  this?'  he's  not  going  to 
be  able  to  give  us  a  lot  of  data.  But  he 
knew." 

Partington  and  MacDonald  are  members 
of  the  board  of  the  Northern  River  Basins 
Study  (NRBS),  a  major  government-funded 
review  of  the  health  of  Alberta's  northern 
rivers.  The  study  has  recently  added  the  col- 
lection of  aboriginal  knowledge  to  its  re- 
search methods.  As  a  result,  first-hand  ac- 
counts from  aboriginal  elders  and  other  tra- 
ditional river  users  will  appear  alongside 
more  conventional  scientific  data. 

The  insight  of  aboriginal  people  represents 
huge  potential  benefits  to  the  NRBS.  observes 
Partington.  "We're  trying  to  collect  scientific 
samples,  and  the  fact  that  the  aboriginal  peo- 
ple alone  know  where  to  go  to  find  these 
samples  is  a  tremendous  advantage.  Aborigi- 
nal people  won't  use  the  terms  dioxins, 
furans  or  organochlorines.  What  they'll  say 
is  that  in  a  certain  part  of  the  river  the  fish 
are  mushy,  or  the  fish  are  discoloured.  They 
don't  know  what  that  means,  but  they've 
observed  it.  If  we  go  as  scientists  into  the 
same  area  and  take  fish  samples,  that's  the 
right  thing  to  do.  Because  you  can  take  a  lot 
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of  fish  samples  in  a  lot  of  wrong  areas,  and 
spend  a  lot  of  money,  and  then  say  the  re- 
sults are  inconclusive." 

Now  in  its  third  year,  the  NRBS  is  exam- 
ining the  Peace,  Athabasca  and  Slave  river 
basins  to  further  understand  the  impact  of 
pulp  mill  development  in  the  region.  The 
subject  can  be  a  touchy  one.  In  1990,  a  re- 
view board  held  hearings  to  assess  the  envi- 
ronmental impact  of  the  Alberta-Pacific  pulp 
mill  near  Athabasca.  When  the  Alberta  gov- 
ernment did  not  accept  its  grave  misgivings 
over  the  mill,  the  review  panel  walked  away 
in  disgust. 

The  resulting  furore  led  to  the  massive 
new  $12.3  million  NRBS,  funded  equally  by 
the  governments  of  Canada  and  Alberta 
(with  the  added  participation  of  the  North- 
west Territories),  and  administered  by  a  25- 
person  board  made  up  of  aboriginal  leaders, 
government  and  municipal  representatives, 
and  specialists  in  the  environment,  health, 
agriculture  and  the  public  sector.  The  result, 
it  is  hoped,  will  be  a  completely  independ- 
ent and  comprehensive  picture  of  the  present 
and  future  health  of  our  northern  rivers. 

As  the  study  took  shape,  aboriginal  board 
members  and  community  leaders  argued  that 
traditional  knowledge  had  to  play  a  promi- 
nent role.  The  board  eventually  agreed  and 
formed  a  first  nations  committee  to  oversee 
this  new  component  of  the  study  and  to 
develop  a  protocol  for  working  with 
aboriginal  communities. 


Not  surprisingly,  this  process  has  led  to 
some  delays.  "The  traditional  knowledge 
component  is  a  little  bit  slower  in  starting, 
mainly  because  we're  dealing  with  very  per- 
sonal things,  we're  dealing  with  people," 
savs  NRBS  director  Betty  Caldicott.  "Some 
of  the  knowledge  that  they  have,  or  some  of 
the  information  that  they  may  want  to  share, 
may  have  a  very  strong  spiritual  connection 
for  them.  So  you  have  to  know  how  to  treat 
that.  They  also  have  the  right  to  withhold 
knowledge  that  they  don't  want  to  give, 
because  of  its  very  personal  nature. 
You're  getting  down  to  the  heart  and  soul 
of  the  matter." 

To  help  minimize  potential  barriers,  the 
study  chose  two  people  with  traditional 
roots  to  lead  the  collection  of  aboriginal 
knowledge.  Sonny  Flett,  who  leads  the 
project  group,  serves  as  president  of  the  Fort 
Chipewyan  Metis  Local.  Lea  Bill,  a 
registered  nurse  who  specializes  in  tradi- 
tional healing,  will  handle  the  project's 
technical  design. 

The  appointments  of  Flett  and  Bill  should 
avoid  what  Partington  calls  the  "white-man- 
with-a-briefcase  syndrome."  an  approach 
that  has  crippled  traditional  knowledge 
studies  in  the  past. 

"When  you  send  somebody  in  there,  and 
he's  got  a  computer  and  a  briefcase,  and  he's 
looking  for  a  certain  answer,  they  may  just 
give  it.  If  that's  what  we  say  we  want,  they'll 
be  polite  and  tell  us  that."  Under  the  guid- 


Trapping  camp,  Peace-Athabasca  Delta. 


ance  of  Flett  and  Bill,  says  Partington, 
"Deeper  questions  can  be  asked." 

With  a  protocol  in  place,  researchers  will 
travel  to  10  northern  native  communities  to 
interview  elders.  The  topics  covered,  says 
Bill,  will  include  such  things  as  "what  they 
experienced  prior  to  industry  coming  in,  the 
changes  they  have  observed  over  the  years, 
what  significant  changes  they've  seen  in  cy- 
cles, for  example  migratory  birds,  whether 
they  have  depleted  or  increased,  fur-bearing 
animals,  large  animals  like  moose  and  deer." 

Chief  Johnsen  Sewepagaham  of  the  Little 
Red  River  Cree  nation,  and  an  NRBS  board 
member,  feels  that  the  NRBS  might  be  point- 
less without  this  kind  of  full  native  partici- 
pation. "There  have  been  other  studies,  in 
terms  of  the  environment,  or  native  studies, 
or  other  kind  of  studies,  that  have  never 
proved  beneficial  to  the  communities."  He 
has  seen  his  concerns  reflected  among 
other  aboriginal  leaders:  "They're  saying, 
'Why  another  study?'  and,  "What  makes  you 
think  that  this  time  the  study  is  going  to 
be  different?'" 

Bill  encountered  similar  skepticism,  espe- 
cially in  light  of  the  earlier  failure  of  the  Al- 
Pac  review.  "There's  a  lot  of  distrust.  Some 
of  the  leaders,  and  also  the  community  peo- 
ple are  saying  "Well,  here  you  are  coming 
to  ask  me  all  these  questions,  and  yet  they're 
still  going  ahead.  What's  the  point  in  me 
telling  you  anything  if  they're  not  going  to 
do  anything  about  it?'" 

As  the  traditional  knowledge  component 
shapes  up,  however,  much  of  that  resistance 
seems  to  be  softening.  At  a  meeting  with 
community  leaders,  says  Sewepagaham. 
"Everybody  was  saying  that  it's  time  to  try 
to  get  something  like  that  in  place  so  that 
we're  involved  in  every  sense  of  the  word, 
rather  than  have  people  coming  in,  and  us 
looking  on  as  outside  observers." 

You  might  expect  NRBS  scientists  to  be 
another  group  of  wary  participants.  But,  if 
they're  reluctant  to  embrace  traditional 
knowledge,  they're  not  showing  it.  "They 
have  been  absolutely  fantastic,"  proclaims 
Partington.  "They've  taken  the  approach 
that  what  can  save  money,  and  what  can 
help,  has  to  be  good.  This  is  really  the  first 
time  that  they  have  attempted  to  work  in  this 
fashion.  But  Fred  Wrona.  the  science  direc- 
tor, understands  the  importance  of  this,  and 
has  really  taken  the  idea  and  run  with  it." 

Scott  Rollans  is  an  Edmonton  freelance  writer. 
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The  Bloods  had  the  foresight  to  see  that 
irrigation  could  one  day  benefit  the  tribe.  In 
return  for  the  rights  to  the  land  to  build  the 
St.  Mary  reservoir  and  canal,  the  Bloods 
obtained  the  rights  to  enough  water  to  irri- 
gate 10,000  hectares  on  the  reserve.  In  1989. 
the  tribe  and  the  federal  and  provincial  gov- 
ernments reached  an  agreement  to  share  the 
cost  of  building  the  $66.5  million  Blood 
Tribe  Irrigation  Project. 

The  system,  now  under  construction,  will 
carve  a  canal  along  a  high  ridge  that 
stretches  almost  the  entire  width  of  the  re- 
serve. It  will  divert  water  from  the  existing 


the  dome  of  the  sky  and  the  endless  hori- 
zon. Mile  after  mile  of  cropland  stretch  into 
the  distance,  waiting  for  the  water  that  will 
turn  them  green. 

Water  Ethics 

"Water,  if  properly  used  and  respected,  can 
benefit  all  of  us,"  says  Alex  Goodstriker. 
"But  if  it  is  misused  or  abused,  it  can  hurt 
us  all." 

Goodstriker  came  to  understand  the  value 
of  water,  and  the  philosophy  guiding  its 
use,  through  many  hours  of  conversation 
with  Blood  elders. 


people.  Through  prayer,  they  called  on  the 
spirit  of  the  earth — for  us.  the  earth  person 
rather  than  Mother  Earth — for  its  blessing 
and  thanked  it  for  all  the  earthly  fruits 
and  animals  it  provides  for  the  well-being 
of  the  people. 

They  did  this  because  the  new  irrigation 
system  will  change  the  order  of  things  as 
they  are.  It  will  tear  up  the  land  and  bring 
water  where  there  hasn't  been  any  water.  But 
the  Blood's  harmony  with  the  land  has  never 
been  static.  We  respect  the  land  and  we  ac- 
cept change  too,  whether  the  result  of  man 
or  nature  itself. 


St.  Mary  system  and  channel  it,  by  gravity, 
over  22  kilometres  north  to  a  planned  new 
reservoir. 

The  ridge,  and  the  path  of  the  canal,  strike 
out  across  the  prairie  to  the  Belly  Buttes, 
an  escarpment  carved  by  erosion  into 
spectacular  badlands  cliffs.  The  new  reser- 
voir will  sit  on  the  east  side  of  the  Buttes, 
where  the  land  slopes  away  gradually  into 
endless  flat  prairie. 

Looking  east  from  the  top  of  the  Belly 
Buttes,  only  the  city  of  Lethbridge  interrupts 


The  Bloods  have  always  held  water  in 
high  regard.  It  is  one  of  the  four  basic  ele- 
ments of  life,  together  with  land,  air  and  fire. 
Without  any  one  of  these  elements,  there  can 
be  no  life.  Blood  elder  Harrison  Blackplume 
explains  that  the  Bloods  use  water  in  some 
of  their  most  sacred  ceremonies  to  cleanse 
their  bodies  and  spirits. 

When  it  came  to  the  development  of  the 
irrigation  system,  the  Bloods  sought  deep 
within  their  spiritual  values  to  determine  if 
the  project  was  a  good  thing  for  the 


Change  can  bring  benefit  to  the  people,  but 
it  must  come  about  properly  and  infiltrate 
every  aspect  of  the  Bloods'  way  of  life.  For 
example,  when  Europeans  brought  the  horse 
into  Blackfoot  territory,  the  Bloods  looked 
at  the  new  animal  with  surprise.  They  gave 
it  a  name  that  described  it  as  a  cross  between 
an  elk  and  a  dog.  It  resembled  an  elk  in  size 
and  features,  but  performed  for  the  Europe- 
ans as  a  beast  of  burden,  much  like  the  trusty 
Blackfoot  dog. 

This  new  animal  made  life  for  the  Bloods 
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much  easier:  they  no  longer  hud  to  hunt  buf- 
falo on  foot  or  walk  to  the  annual  sundance. 
Once  the  Bloods  understood  the  usefulness 
of  the  horse,  it  became  an  essential  part  of 
their  daily  lives.  They  incorporated  it  into  the 
religious  functions  of  Blood  culture.  They 
respected  the  new  animal,  let  it  become  part 
of  themselves  and  they  quickly  became  very 
skilled  horsemen. 

The  adaptability  of  the  Bloods  also  helped 
them  take  farming  in  stride.  After  signing 
Treaty  7  in  1877.  the  Bloods  watched  their 
traditional  livelihood  slip  away.  With  much 
encouragement  from  the  Indian  agent,  the 
federal  government's  appointed  administra- 
tor for  the  reserve,  the  Bloods  resolved  to 
support  themselves  through  farming. 

Lost  Harvest,  a  book  by  Sarah  Carter, 
chronicles  the  huge  success  the  Bloods  en- 
joyed as  farmers  in  the  early  thirties  and  for- 
ties. They  had  adapted  to  fanning  so  well  that 
they  became  the  envy  of  southern  Alberta 
fanners.  They  grew  top-grade  crops  with  high 


yields,  and  raised  livestock  that  stood  out  as 
the  best  of  the  area.  The  Bloods  shared  their 
prosperity  equally  among  all  members  of  the 
tribe:  they  believed  that  no  one  person  owned 
the  land.  The  Bloods  attribute  their  success 
as  farmers  to  their  traditional  values.  They 
gave  respect  to  the  earth  person  for  its  gener- 
osity. The  Bloods  always  asked  the  earth  per- 
son for  its  blessing  before  the  Blood  farmers 
tore  up  the  land. 

By  the  late  fifties,  the  Bloods'  fortunes  had 
evaporated.  Shortly  after  the  Second  World 
War,  the  federal  government  settled  veter- 
ans around  the  reserve.  The  government  of- 
fered farms  to  the  veterans  as  a  way  to  put 
them  back  on  their  civilian  feet,  but  not 
many  proved  proficient  in  agriculture.  The 
veterans,  like  the  Bloods,  were  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  federal  government.  The  In- 
dian agent  saw  logic  in  helping  the  veterans 
with  equipment  from  the  Blood  reserve,  even 
if  it  meant  sacrificing  the  Bloods'  harvest. 
Soon  many  Blood  farmers  found  themselves 
deep  in  debt. 


The  Blood  leadership  has  maintained  a 
commitment  to  developing  the  reserve's  ag- 
ricultural resources  despite  these  setbacks. 
But  Blood  Chief  Roy  Fox  says  development 
must  not  come  at  the  expense  of  the  envi- 
ronment. The  Blonds  believe  irrigation  will 
both  benefit  the  people  and  give  something 
back  to  the  land.  The  ploughed  prairie  now 
suffers  from  wind  erosion:  irrigation  will 
keep  moisture  in  the  soil  and  allow  the 
Bloods  to  grow  shelterbelts.  both  of  which 
will  stem  the  loss  of  topsoil.  The  Bloods  also 
look  to  the  white  man's  technical  and  sci- 
entific knowledge  to  control  the  negative 
environmental  side-effects  of  irrigation,  such 
as  salinization.  The  Bloods  will  use  the  best 
irrigation  technology  available,  but  they  still 
remember  their  ties  to  the  land. 

An  Ear  to  the  Ground 

When  the  construction  of  the  canal  reached 
the  half-way  point,  the  Bloods  got  a  second 
spiritual  message.  An  unusual  figure 


appeared  in  a  promotional  photograph  of  the 
construction  site.  Project  managers  took  the 
picture  to  Blood  elder  Harrison  Blackplume. 

"I  saw  the  picture  and  there  was  an  old 
man  in  there."  says  Blackplume.  The  picture 
was  supposed  to  show  a  worker  tamping  the 
ground  for  a  cement  spillway.  Instead,  he 
says,  the  photo  showed  only  a  faint  but  dis- 
tinct outline  of  an  old  man.  "You  could  see 
the  figure  was  standing  in  the  traditional 
dress,  overlooking  the  construction  site,  but 
I  couldn't  make  out  his  face,"  says 
Blackplume. 

After  this  second  spiritual  message.  First 
Charger  and  his  managers  realized  they 
might  be  doing  something  wrong.  Spiritual 
elders  led  by  Blackplume  went  to  the  site  of 
the  photo.  "There  we  prayed  to  the  spirit  of 
the  figure  in  the  photo,"  recalls  Blackplume. 
"But  we  also  perfonned  the  ceremony  where 
we  offered  our  prayers  to  the  earth  spirit. 

"We  cannot  stop  the  construction  now," 
Blackplume  adds.  "We  just  have  to  ask  for 
forgiveness  from  the  earth  person  and  pray 


that  we  may  continue  without  harm  coming 
to  anyone." 

Blackplume  says  it's  only  proper  to  ask  for 
these  blessings  before  you  do  anything.  He 
says  everything  on  earth  was  put  there  for  a 
purpose  and  you  don't  just  lake  from  the 
earth  without  asking  permission  from  the 
spirits.  "You  have  to  give  some  offering  to 
the  spirits  for  taking  from  them.  These 
offerings  come  in  the  form  of  tobacco 
and  prayer  before  you  begin  what  you  are 
going  to  do.  Or  you  can  offer  yourselves  to 
a  ceremony  at  the  annual  sundance  in  the 
following  year." 

Alex  Goodstriker  is  now  the  key  contact 
with  the  elders  and  has  kept  them  involved 
with  every  aspect  of  the  construction.  "They 
have  given  us  the  best  answers  to  some  of 
the  most  complicated  problems  we  faced. 
With  all  our  technical  education,  we  can't 
match  the  knowledge  of  the  elders."  admits 
Goodstriker. 

The  Bloods  working  on  the  canal  have 
reawakened  to  the  importance  of  spiritual 
guidance.  Non-native  partners  in  the 
project  also  see  the  value  of  the  Bloods' 
spirituality. 

"We  start  every  meeting  with  an  elder's 
prayer  and  it's  really  comforting  to  know 
that  there  are  spiritual  forces  behind  us," 
says  Wally  Chin,  the  Alberta  government's 
representative  on  the  irrigation  project.  Chin 
considers  himself  a  very  devout  Christian  but 
he  likes  the  deep  connections  of  the  Bloods' 
ties  to  the  land. 

"Sure  we  have  sod-turning  and  ribbon-cut- 
ting ceremonies,  but  it's  not  the  same  as  a 
prayer,"  says  Chin.  He  says  command  of 
technical  detail — the  data  of  environmental 
impact  assessments  and  scientific  surveys — 
give  mainstream  society  the  false  sense  that 
it  is  in  control.  "In  the  white  man's  world, 
we  give  ourselves  too  much  credit  for  what 
we  accomplish.  Why  can't  we  do  what  the 
Bloods  do?" 

The  reawakening  of  the  Bloods  to  their 
spiritual  ties  pleases  Harrison  Blackplume. 
"]  am  looking  forward  to  when  the  project 
is  completed.  But  before  the  water  flows, 
before  any  switches  are  turned  on,  I'll  be 
leading  the  elders  to  the  mouth  of  the  irri- 
gation system  to  conduct  a  ceremony.  We'll 
be  asking  for  blessings  from  the  spirits  that 
the  new  system  will  continue  to  benefit  all 
the  Blood  people." 

Clayton  Blood  is  the  executive  director  of 

the  First  Nations  Resource  Council  in  Edmonton. 


If  we  ask  for  blessing  and  the 
spirits  are  silent,  the  spirits  are  content.  But  if 
they  visit  us  or  if  harm  comes  to  the  people,  it  is  a  sign  that 
the  spirits  are  unhappy,  that  something  is  wrong.  We  make 
the  offerings  and  listen  for  the  signals. 
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Connie  Bryson 


Earth  Mothers 

Do  women  have  a  special  connection 
to  the  earth? 


Police  arrest  protestors,  Clayoquot  Sound. 


On  two  occasions  last  summer,  po- 
lice arrested  only  women  and 
their  children  on  the  blockade 
against  clearcut  logging  in  B.C.'s 
Clayoquot  Sound.  The  police  did  not  single 
the  women  out  for  special  treatment:  the 
women  had  already  done  that  for  themselves. 

The  women-only  protests  at  Clayoquot 
Sound  follow  in  a  tradition  that  has  put 
women  at  the  forefront  of  non-violent  civil 
disobedience  around  the  world.  The  Women 
of  Greenham  Common,  for  example,  made 
the  fact  of  being  female  an  important  part 
of  their  protest  against  nuclear  weapons  in 
the  U.K. 

Women  justify  the  exclusion  of  men  from 
environmental  protests  on  the  grounds  that 
women  have  a  special  connection  to  na- 
ture— one  of  the  basic  tenets  of 
ecofeminism.  Bonny  Glambeck,  spokesper- 
son for  the  Friends  of  Clayoquot  Sound, 
says  women-only  protests  "honour  the  con- 
nection that  women  have  to  the  earth. 
Women  are  givers  of  life:  the  rain  forest,  all 
forests,  are  givers  of  life." 


This  supposedly  unique  female  connection 
with  Mother  Nature  manifests  itself  in  the 
nurturing,  caring  characteristics  of  women, 
in  contrast  to  the  competitive,  dominating 
characteristics  of  men.  Some  ecofeminists 
put  the  differences  they  see  between  women 
and  men  down  to  biology;  others  say  the 
sexes  take  their  cues  from  social  condition- 
ing. But  whatever  the  reason,  ecofeminists 
view  patriarchy  as  the  root  of  the  oppression 
of  nature  as  well  as  the  oppression  of 
women. 

"The  women-only  protests  were  also  sym- 
bolic— emphasizing  the  links  between  the 
oppression  of  women  and  the  oppression  of 
nature,"  explains  Glambeck.  "As  women,  we 
have  an  understanding  of  what  it's  like  to 
be  part  of  a  group  of  people  who  is  op- 
pressed. 

"Women  bring  a  different  perspective. 
With  that  perspective,  we  can  make  links 
between  the  different  areas  of  society  that 
need  examining  and  re-evaluating.  We  can't 
separate  the  environment  from  the  economy 
and  from  human  problems.  You  can't  put 


problems  in  separate  little  categories  and  try 
to  solve  them." 

Ecofeminism  challenges  us  to  think  about 
environmental  problems  in  an  integrated  and 
useful  way:  to  link  environmental  degrada- 
tion to  issues  of  social  justice,  to  questions 
of  who  has  power  in  society  and  what  they 
are  doing  with  it.  But  disturbing  elements  of 
biological  determinism  and  chauvinism  lurk 
within  ecofeminism.  Do  women  have  a  spe- 
cial connection  to  nature  that  men  don't 
have?  Are  women  morally  or  spiritually  su- 
perior to  men  when  it  comes  to  dealing  with 
the  environment? 

Three  Views 

Sandra  Severs,  the  minister  of  Springbank 
United  Church,  west  of  Calgary,  began  read- 
ing about  ecofeminism  in  the  search  for  a 
spirituality  to  link  the  seemingly  disparate 
parts  of  her  life.  Before  becoming  a  minis- 
ter, she  did  an  undergraduate  degree  in  en- 
vironmental studies.  In  early  October,  she 
completed  a  master's  degree  in  environmen- 
tal ethics,  which  focused  on  ecofeminism. 

"All  of  a  sudden  this  work  pulled  together 
the  environmental  studies,  theology  and  the 
feminism  I  was  becoming  immersed  in." 
Severs  says.  "I  felt  as  if  the  loose  ends  in 
|  my  life  were  coming  together.  For  me,  it's 
n.  been  a  struggle  to  figure  out  who  I  am  in  a 
u  healthier  way,  in  a  spiritual  aspect,  and  also 
as  a  woman  and  a  creature  living  in  an  in- 
terdependent way  with  everything  else. 

"What's  missing  at  the  moment  is  that  we 
exist  with  the  belief  that  nature  somehow 
exists  outside  ourselves.  There's  a  duality 
between  nature  and  culture.  Historically 
women  have  been  linked  with  nature,  sepa- 
rated out  from  culture  and  viewed  as  being 
of  less  value. 

"The  search  for  wholeness  is  part  of  see- 
ing ourselves  as  human  beings  in  relation 
with  nature,  as  interconnected  to  nature.  Be- 
cause of  women's  experience  of  being  linked 
with  nature,  there's  potential  for 
ecofeminism  to  find  a  new  way  of  viewing 
what  it  means  to  be  human." 

But  does  that  mean  that  women  are  closer 
to  nature  than  men  are?  Severs  answers: 
"No.  If  nature  and  human  beings  are  truly 
interconnected,  then  there's  no  place  that  one 
can  be  closer  to  nature  or  farther  apart  from 
nature. 

"However,  I  think  there  is  some  value  in 
the  experience  of  having  been  identified  with 
nature  and  viewed  as  having  less  value  than 
culture.  That  experience  provides  room  for 
doing  some  new  thinking.  Not  that  it  gives 
women  a  biological  advantage,  but  in  terms 
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"Men  have  been  encouraged  to  be  walled  off 
from  feelings  and  expressing  emotions.  That  limits  them  in  their  understanding 
of  the  earth's  processes.  If  they  see  our  relationship  to  the  earth  as  solely  a  scientific  or  profit- 
gaining  one,  then  they're  above  the  earth,  looking  down.  Women  are  more  apt  to 

see  themselves  as  part  of  the  earth." 


of  an  experiential  vantage  point,  it  gives  a 
place  from  which  we  can  offer  new 
insights." 

Diana  Keith  balks  at  the  label 
"ecofeminist,"  although  some  people  think 
it  sticks.  "I  do  what  I  do  because  of  who  I 
am  and  what  I  believe,  not  because  of  a  la- 
bel someone  else  came  up  with."  she  says. 
Now  a  forest  science  student  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Alberta,  Keith  focuses  her  energy  on 
protesting  against  the  AlPac  pulp  mill  in 
northern  Alberta  and  on  a  community  revival 
project  called  "Voice  of  the  Valley"  in 
Rochester,  her  home  town. 

"I  have  a  sense  of  responsibility  toward 
this  planet.  Everything  it  gives  to  me.  I  owe 
back.  That's  the  reason  I  must  fight  so  hard 
against  what  I  see  happening." 

Keith  traces  her  passion  for  the  earth  to 
her  childhood  spent  on  a  research  station. 
Living  close  to  the  land  and  experiencing 
face-to-face  encounters  with  wildlife  shaped 
her  view  of  nature. 

"I've  always  believed  that  I'm  part  of  this 
earth,  I'm  rooted  in  this  earth,"  she  says. 
"It's  part  of  who  I  am.  So  the  attack  on  the 
earth  is  a  personal  attack  on  me." 

When  her  son  was  born  eight  years  ago, 
Keith's  concern  for  the  earth  turned  to  fear. 

"After  I  had  my  son,  I  not  only  thought  about 
myself  and  how  the  raping  of  the  earth  affected 
me  directly,  but  about  how  it  was  impacting  the 
future  of  his  generation,"  she  says.  "Being  a 
mother  opened  up  my  heart  to  different  angles 
of  caring.  It  isn't  just  me  or  the  trees  any  more, 
it's  a  much  bigger  picture. 

"It  pains  me  to  see  what  we're  doing  to 
this  earth.  I  fear  so  much  for  the  generations 
to  come.  The  more  I  understand  how  inter- 
connected we  are  with  the  earth,  the  more  I 
understand  how  we  depend  upon  this  earth, 
the  more  fear  I  have  for  the  future." 

Keith  thinks  that  women  have  a  better 
chance  of  connecting  to  nature  than  men 
because  of  the  way  parents  raise  them.  She 
believes  parents  encourage  girls  to  show 
their  feelings,  to  be  emotionally  open, 
and  that  this  leaves  women  more  open 
to  insights  about  nature. 


"I  can  let  the  spirit  of  the  earth  fill  my 
body  because  I've  been  encouraged  to  feel 
emotion,"  she  says.  "I've  been  involved  in 
negotiations  where  men  have  stood  up  and 
said:  'Emotions  will  not  be  involved  here.' 
I  think  that's  wrong.  The  environment  is 
clearly  an  emotional  issue. 

"Men  have  been  encouraged  to  be  walled 
off  from  feelings  and  expressing  emotions. 
That  limits  them  in  their  understanding  of 
the  earth's  processes.  If  they  see  our  rela- 
tionship to  the  earth  as  solely  a  scientific  or 
profit-gaining  one.  then  they're  above  the 
earth,  looking  down.  Women  are  more  apt 
to  see  themselves  as  part  of  the  earth. 

"That's  not  to  say  men  can't  come  to  the 
same  understanding.  Some  of  the  people  I 
know  who  have  the  most  wonderful  under- 
standing of  the  earth  are  men.  I  have  learned 
so  much  from  them.  It's  not  purely  a  matter 
of  gender,  we  all  have  the  ability  to  com- 
prehend our  place  in  nature.  It's  just  that  I 
believe  women  are  more  apt  to  have  doors 
opened  to  that  understanding." 

Lesley  Brown  turned  to  environmental 
studies  after  she  had  considered  a  career  in 
medicine.  She  didn't  like  the  traditional  ap- 
proach of  medicine — looking  at  parts  of  the 
body  separately  from  the  whole  person.  She 
became  involved  with  environmental  causes 


Diana  Keith 


such  as  the  Canadian  Parks  and  Wilderness 
Society  and  the  fight  against  AlPac.  and  is 
now  doing  a  PhD  at  the  University  of 
Alberta,  also  in  the  department  of  forest 
science. 

"I  have  trouble  with  the  term  ecofeminist 
because  of  my  holistic  approach."  says 
Brown.  "'Ecofeminist'  implies  that  gender 
is  a  factor  in  the  way  we  relate  to  the  earth. 
I  think  we  should  talk  about  relating  to  the 
earth  in  terms  of  characteristics — maturity, 
sensitivity,  a  belief  in  the  rights  of  all  living 
creatures.  Men  and  women  can  share  these 
characteristics." 

As  a  result.  Brown  thinks  the  women- 
nature  connection  is  more  appropriately  a 
person-nature  connection.  For  her,  the 
crucial  question  is  not  what  sex  you  are,  but 
what  control  you  have  over  the  way  you 
live  your  life. 

"We  tend  to  hand  over  our  rights  to  tech- 
nology or  the  government  or  whomever," 
she  says.  "It's  not  just  women  who  do  this, 
men  do  too.  As  a  society  we're  becoming 
more  and  more  disempowered.  If  we  can 
take  back  that  belief  in  ourselves  and  take 
back  control  of  our  lives,  we  can  make  a 
strong  movement  for  the  environment." 

Finding  a  New  Way 

"Ecofeminism  offers  a  new  way  of  look- 
ing at  things,"  says  Sandra  Severs.  "It's  not 
the  be-all  and  end-all  for  all  knowledge. 
There  are  issues  being  raised  out  of 
ecofeminism  that  men  need  to  look  at — the 
separation  of  nature  and  culture,  and,  in  pa- 
triarchy, the  inability  to  affirm  the  body. 
They  must  do  their  own  thinking  out  of  their 
own  experience. 

"It's  all  part  of  the  process  to  think  of  our- 
selves in  new  ways.  A  lot  of  that  is  in  re- 
sponse to  the  women's  movement.  The  more 
we  do  this,  the  more  environmentally  sensi- 
tive we're  going  to  be.  The  change  in  mind- 
x  set  is  what  is  really  important." 

u_ 

Q 

<  Connie  Bryson  is  a  freelance  writer 
o  who  lives  in  Edmonton. 
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AROUND  THE  PROVINCE 


Have  Trailer, 
Will  Recycle 

In  another  project  supported  by 
the  Alberta  Ecotrust  Fund, 
students  and  teachers  in  a  small 
Alberta  town  have  started  their 
own  recycling  program. 

Milo  sits  half-way  between 
Calgary  and  Lethbridge,  with  a 
population  that  hovers  around 
1 10.  With  its  surrounding  area, 
Milo  pegs  in  at  250  people — 
not  a  big  enough  waste 
generator  to  interest  most 
recycling  companies. 

But  students  at  Milo 
Community  School  wanted  to 
start  a  complete  recycling 
program  after  learning  about 
recycling  in  class,  says  Joanne 
Monner,  the  school  co- 
ordinator. The  students 
organized  two  "recycling 
days,"  where  they  presented 
information  about  recycling 
and  invited  the  community  to 
drop  off  items  such  as  cans, 
bottles  and  paper  at  the  school. 
The  students  sorted  the  waste 
and  a  volunteer  drove  it  to  a 
recycling  depot  in  Calgary. 

In  June,  the  school  opened  a 
permanent,  enclosed  recycling 
trailer  with  12  bins  for  paper, 
glass,  plastic  and  aluminum. 
The  Ecotrust  Fund  financed  the 
trailer  with  an  $1 1,250  grant. 
The  local  agricultural  society 
added  another  $5,000  and 
donated  the  land,  near  the 
centre  of  the  village,  where  the 
trailer  stands. 

Milo  and  area  residents  now 
bring  their  recyclables  to  the 
trailer.  Students  then  sort  the 
materials,  which  GPS  Recycling 
from  Lethbridge  periodically 
picks  up. 

GPS  charges  a  fee  to  make 
the  1 80-kilometre  round  trip  to 
Lethbridge,  but  the  value  of  the 
goods  covers  this  cost. 

"We're  not  making  money," 
notes  Monner.  "We  are  doing  it 
as  a  community  service." 

Monner  says  the  project  has 
had  a  "really  good  community 


response."  GPS  has  emptied  the 
trailer  twice. 

The  project  shows  Milo 
students  that  people  can  work 
together  to  make  their  commu- 
nity a  better  place,  says 
Monner.  It  also  saves  space  in 
the  local  landfill. 

"The  town  dump  is  only 
open  two  days  a  week  now," 
she  says.  "A  year  ago  you 
could  go  in  any  day." 

Cathie  Bartlett  is  an  Edmonton 
writer  and  researcher. 

Trash  City 

The  talk  was  trash  and  so  was 
the  merchandise. 

Two  Edmonton  community 
leagues  hosted  Edmonton's 
third  "garbage  fair"  last 
October  23  and  proved  once 
again  that  one  man's  trash  is 
another  man's  treasure. 

Volunteers  collected  piles  of 
unwanted  household  goods  at 
the  North  Glenora  Community 
Hall  and  trucked  the  goods  to 
businesses  and  agencies  that 
could  use  them  again. 

Corks,  buttons  and  small 
bits  of  fabric  wound  up  at  day 
care  centres.  A  social  agency 
took  film  containers  to  dispense 
soap  and  shampoo  to  its 
patrons.  Another  agency  took 
most  of  the  clothes  to  send  to 
Latvia.  A  berry  farmer  claimed 
stacks  of  plastic  ice  cream 
pails.  Nothing  went  to  the 
landfill. 

"We  did  it  to  make  people 
aware  that  they  have  to  deal 
with  garbage,"  says  Arlene 
Meldrum,  a  key  organizer  of 
the  day-long  event.  She  is  a 
member  of  the  North  Glenora 
Community  League's  environ- 
ment committee  and  a  graduate 
of  the  City  of  Edmonton's 
master  composting  program. 

Meldrum  pioneered  the  first 
garbage  fair  two  years  ago,  an 
experiment  in  small-scale 
environmental  action.  "Our 
fondest  wish  was  that  other 
community  leagues  would  pick 


up  on  it,"  she  says.  "Three 
others  are  looking  at  it  now." 

Meldrum  says  people  need 
to  think  about  how  to  reuse 
things  they  normally  drop  in 
the  trash  bin  or  pile  into  the 
blue  box.  Garbage  fair  organiz- 
ers got  on  the  phone  to  find 
businesses  and  agencies  that 
wanted  used  goods.  From  this, 
they  compiled  a  list  of  wanted 
items,  which  they  then  adver- 
tised in  community  league 
newsletters,  neighbourhood 
schools  and  by  word-of-mouth. 

Fellow  organizer  Yvonne 
Bootsman  describes  the 
garbage  fair  as  a  collection  and 
distribution  system  for  used 
goods.  She  says  the  fair  aims  to 
cut  down  on  waste  and  save 
landfill  space  "by  finding 
someone  who  needs  the  stuff 
and  getting  it  to  them." 

Poultry  farmers  promised  to 
take  all  the  egg  cartons  dropped 
off  at  the  garbage  fair — over 
1,000  by  the  end  of  the  day. 
Plastic  flower  pots  went  to 
local  greenhouses.  The 
Edmonton  SPCA  took  old 
blankets,  sheets  and  towels  for 
animal  bedding. 

"We  collected  over  1 ,000 
wire  coat  hangers  and  found  a 
cleaner  who  reuses  them,"  says 
Meldrum.  Thrift  shops  also 
wanted  the  coat  hangers. 

Altogether,  volunteers, 
businesses  and  agencies  carted 
away  "at  least  four  truckloads, 
four  full  vans  and  probably  10 
carloads  of  stuff,"  says 
Meldrum. 

Bootsman  says  the  garbage 
fair  also  gave  information  on 
other  ways  to  think  green.  Fair- 
goers  perused  displays  by  the 
Edmonton  Recycling  Society 
and  the  City  of  Edmonton's 
composting  program.  Ross 
Sheppard  High  School's  Earth 
Club  brought  a  worm- 
composter  and  demonstrated 
how  to  make  recycled  paper  in 
a  blender.  Local  green  busi- 
nesses flogged  organic  fertiliz- 
ers, cloth  diapers  and  resource- 


wise  products. 

The  fair,  says  Meldrum. 
gave  concerned  people  a 
chance  to  compare  notes  on 
how  to  do  good  things  for  t Ik- 
earth.  "It  ends  up  being  like  a 
group  support  day." 

Cathie  Bartlett 

Rain  Forest  North 

The  words  "rain  forest," 
"tropical"  and  "Brazil"  string 
together  so  easily  we  forget 
that  rain  forests — temperate 
ones — exist  right  here  in 
Canada. 

The  Calgary  Rain  Forest 
Action  Group  (CRAG)  wants 
students  to  know  more  about 
the  rain  forests  in  their  own 
backyard.  It  says  we  cut  these 
forests  faster  than  they  can 
reproduce  and  at  a  much  faster 
rate  than  tropical  rain  forests. 

CRAG  has  a  $5,900  grant 
from  the  Alberta  Ecotrust  Fund, 
administered  by  a  partnership 
of  Alberta  industries  and 
environmentalists,  to  develop  a 
new  curriculum  for  Calgarj 
schools  about  Canada's 
temperate  rain  forests.  It  will 
also  bring  up-to-date  the 
tropical  rain  forest  curriculum 
it  designed  four  years  ago. 

CRAG  volunteers  started  to 
present  the  temperate  rain 
forest  curriculum  in  the 
Calgary  public  and  separate 
school  system  last  November. 
The  presentation  comes 
complete  with  manual  and 
teaching  aids. 

Lorna  Visser,  a  director  of 
CRAG,  said  the  group  has 
always  considered  education 
"the  important  thing  to  do  if  we 
were  going  to  make  a  differ- 
ence." 

CRAG  formed  five  years  ago 
with  its  attention  firmly 
focused  on  tropical  rain  forests. 
Visser  says  she  didn't  even 
know  Canada  had  temperate 
rain  forests  back  then.  Now  she 
draws  mental  circles  around 
Clayoquot  Sound  and  the 
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Kitlope  on  B.C.'s  west  coast — 
the  last  large  areas  of  Canada's 
temperate  rain  forest  still  intact. 

"We  figured  we  should  look 
at  what's  happening  in  Canada 
rather  than  looking  at  what's 
happening  somewhere  else. 

"Also,  we  can  motivate 
people  to  political  action,  to 
doing  something  about  it." 

CRAG  tries  to  keep  the 
information  "fairly  bias- 
neutral."  says  Visser.  The 
presentation  comes  with 
software  that  presents  the 
viewpoints  of  loggers  and 
environmentalists,  who  now 
square  off  on  the  proper  use  of 
Canada's  temperate  rain 
forests. 

"We  show  the  kids  what 
temperate  rain  forests  are,  how 
big  the  trees  are  in  relation  to 
the  length  of  their  school 
hallways.  We  describe  the 
ecosystem  that  lives  there." 

Students  "squish  together" 
to  learn  what  habitat  loss 
means  to  forest  animals. 

Visser  says  the  students 
often  want  to  take  action  after 
hearing  the  presentation. 

"We  don't  push  that,"  says 
Visser.  "We  just  let  it  naturally 
bubble  up.  Children  have  a 
great  sense  of  natural  justice." 

CRAG's  volunteer  presenters 
talk  to  30  to  40  children's 
groups  a  year — mainly 
elementary  school  classes,  but 
also  groups  such  as  day  camps 
and  girl  guides.  It  has  written 
the  temperate  rain  forest 
curriculum  in  detail  for 
elementary  students,  but 
teachers  can  adapt  the  material 
for  older  students. 

Visser  says  both  Calgary 
school  boards  readily  approved 
the  first  presentation  on  tropical 
rain  forests  and  the  new  one  on 
temperate  rain  forests. 

"We  have  a  really  good 
relationship  with  the  schools. 
We  often  find  the  same  schools 
and  teachers  ask  us  back." 
Cathie  Bartlett 


Roots  of  Change 

"We  take  pride  in  the  fact 
that  we  have  been  able  to  take 
some  people  off  welfare.  By 
and  large,  they've  reacted 
rather  well  to  it."  says  Les 
Westwood  of  the  Mennonite 
Central  Committee  (MCC). 

In  May  1993.  MCC  started  a 
five-month  tree-planting  project 
in  Edmonton  that  employed 
more  than  50  people  and 
planted  100,000  trees.  The 
project  aimed  to  "naturalize" 
the  city  landscape — to  cut 
down  on  maintenance  and 
green  the  grey  urban  jungle. 

Eighteen  project  employees, 
who  had  been  on  social 
assistance,  now  have  better 
paying  jobs.  Others  have  gone 
back  to  school  or  signed  up  for 
more  MCC  training  programs. 

Alberta  government  grants 
paid  the  salaries  of  the  previ- 
ously unemployed.  Federal  and 
provincial  grants  covered  the 
cost  of  student  workers  and 
some  of  the  trees.  The  City  of 
Edmonton  donated  trees,  a 
watering  truck  and  tools. 

MCC  plans  to  run  the  project 
again  next  year. 

Cathie  Bartlett 

In  the  Bag 

An  Edmonton  man  has  won 
honourable  mention  in  a 
national  competition  for  green 
inventors. 

Patrick  Larkin's  Easy  bagger 
caught  the  attention  of 
Greenvention  93,  the  third 
annual  environmental  inven- 
tions awards  of  the  Canadian 
Industrial  Innovation  Centre  in 
Waterloo,  Ontario. 

The  Easybagger  is  a  wall- 
mounted  plastic  ring  that 
secures  large  garbage  bags  in 
an  open  position.  Larkin  has 
also  made  a  stand  that  supports 
four  of  the  rings  in  a  circle — an 
instant  recycling  centre. 

Larkin  notes  that  pick-up 
tops  the  list  of  recycling 


program  costs  and  that  large 
garbage  bags,  like  those  stored 
by  the  Easybagger,  hold  much 
more  than  the  standard  blue 
box. 

"This  concept  would  allow 
fur  pick-up  every  two  or  three 
weeks  and  cut  the  cost  of 
recycling  programs  to  one- 
third."  he  says. 

Larkin  first  designed  the 
Easybagger  about  six  years  ago 
out  of  his  own  frustration  with 
cutting  the  grass.  When  he 
went  to  dump  the  clippings,  he 
"always  had  a  fight  with  the 
bag."  He  fashioned  a  ring  and 
mounting  bracket  to  hold  the 
bags  open. 

The  Easybagger,  made  of 
recycled  plastic,  comes  without 
packaging.  The  instructions  are 
stamped  right  on  it. 

An  Easybagger  ring  with 
two  brackets  retails  for  $14.95 
in  lumber  and  hardware  stores 
in  Alberta.  B.C.  and  Ontario. 
Cathie  Bartlett 

Choking  on 
Our  Environment 

The  chemicals  in  Pat  Law- 
rence's house  make  her  sick, 
literally. 

Lawrence  suffers  from 
environmental  illness  or  20th- 
century  disease,  which  is 
extreme  sensitivity  to  chemi- 
cals as  a  result  of  acute  or 
chronic  low-dose  exposure  to 
toxins.  The  chemicals  that 
affect  Lawrence  come  from 
ordinary  household  items  such 
as  furniture,  rugs,  cleaners,  gas 
ranges  and  furnaces. 

"Five  to  10  per  cent  of  us 
suffer  from  this  disease  and  it's 
caused  by  the  environment  in 
which  we  live.  Very  few 
doctors  acknowledge  environ- 
mental illness  as  a  medical 
disorder.  People  with  environ- 
mental illness  face 
misdiagnosis,  disbelief  and 
misinformation." 

Lawrence  is  president  of  the 
Alberta  Society  for  Environ- 


mental Housing  and  Health,  an 
organization  she  helped  found 
in  1991.  It  has  40  members 
across  the  province.  In  Novem- 
ber, the  society  ran  a  series  of 
talks  on  environmental  illness 
in  Lethbridge.  Red  Deer  and 
Edmonton. 

"We  want  to  make  health 
care  professionals,  the  building 
industry  and  the  general  public 
more  aware  of  environmental 
illness.  In  the  long  run.  we 
want  a  treatment  centre  here  in 
Calgary.  Right  now,  the  only 
treatment  centre  is  in  Dallas, 
Texas." 

Lawrence's  own  struggle 
with  environmental  illness 
started  in  1982  after  a  bout 
with  an  undiagnosed  virus.  She 
never  recovered  properly  and 
finally  ended  up  in  the  office  of 
an  allergist. 

"He  told  me  I  was  allergic 
to  everything  except  chicken.  I 
was  in  a  rage.  I  had  never 
heard  of  anything  like  this 
before.  When  I  calmed  down, 
about  three  days  later.  I 
realized  it  made  sense." 

She  now  relies  on  desensi- 
tizing shots  and  restricts  the 
chemicals  that  come  into  her 
home.  "If  I  go  into  a  room 
that's  been  cleaned  with  Mr. 
Clean  or  Lysol,  I  can  tell  right 
away.  I  have  a  hard  time 
breathing." 

For  the  moment,  her  illness 
is  manageable.  "When  it's 
really  bad.  I  have  a  constant 
headache  and  constant  pain  in 
my  joints.  I  can't  sleep  at  night 
because  of  the  pressure  of  the 
covers  on  my  skin.  I  can't  keep 
food  down  and  I  have  sudden 
attacks  of  asthma. 

"It's  like  having  the  very 
worst  case  of  the  flu  you  can 
imagine,  only  it  can  go  on  for 
months." 

Lynn  Zwicky 
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LETTERS 

Cars  and 

Conflicting  Values 

Thanks  for  the  article  on  how 
the  car  has  shaped  our  lives 
(Spring  1993).  It  made  me 
think  about  the  problem  of 
automobile  abuse  and  the  need 
to  be  more  aware  of  our 
conflicting  values. 

Like  the  author,  I  feel  torn 
between  the  comfort  and 
convenience  of  driving  a  car 
and  the  pollution  cars  make. 
I  too  am  an  "ecohypocrite," 
hooked  on  the  personal 
freedom  my  car  allows  and 
worried  about  what  the  car 
culture  is  doing  to  our 
atmosphere. 

People  today  are  more 
aware  of  air  pollution.  We 


know  the  automobile  has 
caused  considerable  harm  to 
our  environment,  but  we  still 
drive  our  cars  without  hesita- 
tion. We  should  start  looking  at 
other  kinds  of  transportation. 

Nicole  Ho-Lem, 
Edmonton 

Good  to  the  Last  Drop 

I  found  the  Bow  Corridor  issue 
(Fall  1993)  excellent. 

Each  year  in  early  Septem- 
ber, my  geography  field  class 
visits  the  Bow  Corridor,  where 
we  stay  at  the  University  of 
Calgary's  environmental 
research  station  in  Kananaskis 
Country.  This  issue  will  be 
read  cover-to-cover  by  these 


students  and  it  will  provide 
background  information  for 
next  year's  class. 

Robert  Bone, 

University  of  Saskatchewan 

The  Facts,  Please 

Your  article,  "NRCB  Proving 
Grounds"  (Fall  1993)  lost  much 
of  its  value  through  factual  error. 

Prior  to  the  Three  Sisters 
hearing,  the  NRCB  had  ap- 
proved only  the  Swan  Hills 
expansion.  The  KanAlta  Golf 
Course  application  had  been 
heard,  but  the  decision  had  not 
been  rendered.  The  recycle 
pulp  mill  application  had  not 
even  reached  the  NRCB's 
office. 


The  loss  of  Gerry  deSorcy 
and  Tony  Yarranton  will  of 
course  be  felt.  But  the  new 
chairman,  Ken  Smith,  chaired 
the  Westcastle  hearing  and  he 
has  the  considerable  experience 
of  Charlie  Weir  and  Carolyn 
Dahl-Reese  to  draw  on.  This  is 
not  an  "untried  team." 

Maryhelen  Posey, 
Calgary 

Paradise 

I  have  just  returned  from  a 
summer  in  the  far  east  and 
have  a  new  appreciation  for  the 
unspoiled  Rockies. 

I  was  amazed  to  read  about 
the  amount  of  development  in 
the  Bow  Corridor  (Fall  1993). 
So  far,  nature  has  endured  the 
changes  forced  upon  it.  Despite 
all  the  development,  the 
corridor  still  impresses 
thousands  of  visitors  each  year 
with  its  scenic  beauty. 

Canmore's  mayor  says  he 
has  an  environmentally  friendly 
municipal  plan  and  develop- 
ment strategy.  He  says  the 
corridor's  wildlife  can  be  a 
major  draw  for  tourists.  He 
should  realize  that  it  is  already 
a  major  draw.  That  is  why 
Banff  National  Park  has  more 
visitors  than  it  can  handle. 

I  think  we  should  change 
our  focus  from  development 
strategies  to  preservation.  If  we 
want  to  be  environmentally 
friendly  in  the  Bow  Corridor, 
we  should  just  let  it  alone. 

Investors  and  politicians  in 
the  Bow  Corridor  should  take 
Mike  Mclvor's  advice  and 
accept  limits  to  growth.  If  they 
still  have  an  itch  for  develop- 
ment, I  advise  they  take  a  trip 
to  east  Asia  and  see  what  a 
paradise  they  hold  in  their 
hands. 

Kevin  Choe, 
Edmonton 
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